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America, the Beautiful 


beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves of 
C) grain, 
For purple mountain majesties, above the fruit- 
ed plain; 
America! America! God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, from sea to 


stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat across the wilderness ; 
America! America! God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for glory-tale of liberating strife, 

When valiantly, for man’s avail, men lavished precious 
life; 

America! America! may God thy gold refine, 

Till all success be nobleness, and every grain divine. 


O beautiful for patriot dream that sees beyond the 
years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam, undimmed by human 
tears ; 

America! America! God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood, from sea to 


shining sea. 
O beautiful for pilgrim feet, whose stern, impassioned 
shining sea. —Katherine Lee Bates. 
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About Folks and Things 


We wish that every church that is with- 
out a pastor or that will soon be seeking 
some one to supply its pulpit while the pas- 
tor is having his vacation, would turn and 
read the. editorial, “Give Young Men a 
Chance.” We are anxious that our pastors 
also, as well as the churches, enter into the 
spirit of this move to make a larger use of 
the young men and women who might thus 
be led to dedicate their lives to definite 
Christian service. 


Rev. J. M. Bradbury, Johnstown, Ohio, 
who for four years or more has been pas- 


tor of the same churches in the Mount Ver-_ 


non Conference, is available for pastoral 
work. 

Rev. J. E. Kauffman, whose home has 
been passing through a series of flu, tonsi- 
litis, etc., this spring, is himself just getting 
over the measles, but hopes soon to be back 
at his work again. 

Mr. Harold Denison, son of Dr. W. H. 
Denison, will spend the summer again at 
Camp Wilson, the Y. M. C. A.- camp for 
boys from Columbus, Ohio. He was there 
last year as one of the directors and re- 
turns this year to the same work. 

Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, pastor at Con- 
neaut, Ohio, is taking a five weeks’ course 
again this summer in the Graduate Divinity 
School of Chicago University. Surely one 
of the most hopeful signs in our church to- 
day is the fact that so many of our pastors 
are spending their vacations in school work 
every year. 


The initial number of “Willing Worker,” 
a newsy little bulletin of our church at San- 
ford, N. C., has just made its appearance. 
Brother T. E. White is the pastor of the 
work there and doing all in his power to 
keep it in the vanguard along all lines of 
denominational progress for the spread of 
the Kingdom. 

Superintendent Denison gave the address 
before the Emersonian Literary Society, of 
which he was formerly a member, at Palmer 
Institute-Starkey Seminary last Tuesday 
evening, also before the Alumni Association, 
he himself being a graduate from that in- 
stitution in 1891, and a member of its fac- 
ulty from 1891 to 1893. 

Dr. W. D. Samuel, the pastor of the 
church at Wingate, Indiana, gives encour- 
aging word with reference to his health in 
his communication this week. The Wingate 
News speaks in the highest terms of the 
address which he delivered at the joint me- 
morial services of the fraternal organiza- 
tions at that place two weeks ago. 

The field note from Rev. W. P. Kibbey, 
of Advance, Indiana, this week, indicates a 
couple of splendid working plans. The 
Herald is very anxious to have our pas- 
tors report to it such methods and ways 
of working. Such an interchange would 
be mutually helpful and we wish that our 
pastors would assist each other and the 
paper in this way. 

The church at Shiloh, a suburb of Dayton, 


Rev. W. J. Hall pastor, has been quite, for- 
tunate in being able, to purchase a parson- 
age instead of having to build one. It is a 
modern home only about a block from the 
church, has an acre of ground, forty fruit 
trees and much small fruit, and a fine chick- 
ery for three hundred hens, making a splen- 
did addition to the church equipment. 


The Dayton Council of Churches, Rev. 
Irvin E. Deer secretary, is planning a really 
great event for Dayton this coming spring. 
It is to be a general mission conference at 
which it is hoped to have present a large 
body of returned missionaries and other 
speakers for inspirational meetings. The 
tentative dates are February 2-5, 1923. Plan 
your own church schedules accordingly. 


Dr. J. F. Burnett and Rev. W. J. Hall 
were among the speakers at the Summer 
School for Pastors at Union Christian Col- 
lege last week. Just as we are going to 
press Dr. Burnett returns with much en- 
thusiasm for the school, speaking in high 
terms of the type of pastors gathered there, 
and believing that their earnest desire to 
learn the best methods of pastoral and 
church work is a fine prophecy for our 
future. 

The Cove Springs Church, Miami Ohio 
Conference, of which Rev. Charles B. Lusk 
is pastor, has again this year demonstrated 
the fact that a church in the open country 
can hold a successful Vacation Bible School. 
The average attendance was an increase 
over last year and the work of a high order. 
Miss Mary Marr, of whom Brother Lusk 
speaks in his field note, would make an 
exceptionally fine leader for any church de- 
siring help in such a school. 


At its last commencement, Defiance Col- 
lege conferred the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity upon Rev. W. P. Minton, Foreign 
Mission Secretary—he being the first grad- 
uate of Defiance College upon whom the in- 
stitution itself has conferred this honor. 
And Elon College, at its recent commence- 
ment season, conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon Rev. William M. Jay, of 
Holland, Virginia. We are sure that both of 
these men, each in his own field, will do 
honor to the title which has been given them. 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, a graduate of Elon 
College, who has completed some years of 
additional work at Yale University, has ac- 
cepted the Chair of Biblical Literature at 
Defiance College for the coming year. Broth- 
er Hardcastle is a young man of splendid 
personality, fine vision, and deep spiritual 
purpose, and we are sure that his influence 
will be one of uplift and blessing to the 
students who come under his supervision. 
He goes for the summer to Kamp Kill Kare, 
St. Albans Bay, Vermont, taking up his 
work at the college at the opening of the 
coming year. 

Rev. W. E. Baker, the pastor at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, writes us that the auto 
which we mentioned a couple of weeks ago 
was purchased, not by the church, but by 
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the community, which gave it to the church 
for the use of the pastor. A few days ago 
he took with him the pastors of the Congre- 
gational and Universalist churches, and to- 
gether they went through the community 
calling, each man on his own parishioners. 
This certainly was a most beautiful thing 
to do, and it speaks of a new day for the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ when fellow pas- 
tors can work together in such beautiful 
unison. 


As related by Dr. Thomas in the World 
Conquest Departemnt, the church at Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Rev. Arthur A. Richards pas- 
tor, has done a fine thing in deciding to 
build a beautiful parsonage and the pastor 
writes us with great satisfaction over the 
permanent home which he soon is to have. 
He says, “After having moved four times in 
less than two years, you can imagine our 
feelings.” It is planned to build a real par- 
sonage, one fitted to the needs of a pastor; 
and we are confident that it will add much to 
the work of the church as well as to the 
comfort of the pastor and his family. 
Brother Richards took personal charge of 
the home mission literature and offering 
this year and the church is rejoicing over 
an increase in the plate offering of more 
than 175 percent over that of last year. 

A most impressive service was that of the 
ordination of Rev. Llewellyn C. Fletcher at 
the Ontario Christian Conference on Sun- 
day, June 18—the unusual feature ‘being 
that the ordination sermon was preached by 


_his own father, Rev. W. P. Fletcher. The 


ordination prayer was by Rev. C. J. Felton, 
the charge to the candidate by Dr. W. H. 
Denison, and the charge to the church by 
Rev. C. E. Fockler. The father is one of 
the most successful and most loved of all 
of our men, and his son bids fair to make 
equal achievement. He is a graduate of a 
college in Toronto and is going this fall to 
take a three years’ course in Yale, and then 
expects to have some special missionary 
training, after which he will go out to our 
own foreign mission field. He has already 
won a warm place in the hearts of our Cana- 
dian brethren. 

There are few clergymen who ever have 
been called upon to minister to more homes 
in the time of death than has our beloved 
Rev. O. P. Furnas, of West Milton, Ohio. 
And now all of those whom he has so lov- 
ingly comforted, together with his great 
body of friends throughout the church, will 
be deeply sympathizing with him in the 
great sorrow which has come to him in the 
loss of his dear companion. Mrs. Furnas 
has for many years been in poor health, but 
her death came very unexpectedly last 
Thursday evening by apoplexy. She was 
the mother of Mrs. Dr. Omer S. Thomas 
and four sons—a mother of quiet and beau- 
tiful Christian home life and service. The 
funeral services were conducted from the 
Christian Church at West Milton, on Satur- 
day afternoon, Rev. W. J. Young, the pastor, 
having charge; the editor of The Herald 
preaching the sermon; and a number of our 
pastors in this part of the country being 
present. 
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God's Silences Wait for You 


Tea OW impressive it is to think that, passing through the very room where you are now 
P|?) sitting, are numerous radio messages crossing and recrossing and intermingling in an 
FS =| inconceivable manner. There are the ether waves which are conveying the human 
seRS My voices in speech and song, and the finest of harmonies from musical instruments. Yet 
how silent is all about you, and how unthinkable that that space is surcharged with these latent 
volumes of sound which are ready and waiting to spring into hearing the moment some wireless tele- 
phone is attuned to their vibrations. How like all this is the Spirit of God, which must wait upon 
the human medium to give it utterance! For it is only as he can use the voice of his children that 
God can make himself audible in human language. It is ourselves that have to speak for him, and 
sing for him, and articulate his thoughts that men and women may hear and understand. And 
it is ourselves that must be hands for him, to minister to the sick and to feed the hungry and to 
clothe the naked. And it is ourselves that must be feet for him to run on errands of mercy and 
deeds of kindness. We grow so accustomed to praying for God to do this or to do that good thing, 
and we grow so used to saying that God will do this or that he will do that, that we forget some- 
times how utterly impossible it is for God to do anything in a material way except as he does it 
through the hearts and the lives of his own faithful children. 
















H” sobering are such thoughts! For what marvelous responsibilities are laid upon each one of 
us because, in such a very essential sense, we each should become the sensitive instrument 
upon which the great invisible Spirit of God can record its messages and make them resonant in 
human utterance, and upon which the great invisible heart of God can record its sympathies and 
its loving-kindnesses and make them visible in deeds of tender sympathy and kindly ministrations. 
How sobering it is to think that, just as space is surcharged with the radio messages that are seek- 
ing to find utterance, even more so is the great e’ernal heart of the Father permeating every huma- 

habitation in a longing to find voice and expression. What must that great heart want to say today 
to those dark blotches and blurs in the great missionary areas of the world where the gospel of Jesus 
Christ scarce is preached? What must that great heart want to say in those vast industrial ac- 
tivities where men fail to recognize each other as brothers, and heartlessly steel themselves against 
each other’s toil and weariness and pain and anxiety for the welfare of their homes and little ones? 
What must that great heart of God want to say to legislatures and parliaments and rulers as, 
misguided and deceived by the pagan theories of nationalism ages old, they still lay burdens of 
taxation upon the rich and poor to build armies and navies, and plan after while to call the 
sons and the daughters from out your homes and theirs to have the red young life crushed out of 
them in a mad holocaust for national power and gain? And what would the great heart of God 
say to the millions of men and women scattered here and there who are struggling to walk straight 
under heavy burdens, who are suffering the pangs of biting sorrow, who are facing defeat and 
humiliation; and to that multitude of young men and young women who are starting out in the 
warm flush of jubilant and hopeful youth to waste their lives on other than the best and highest, 
unless they can be diverted to holier ambitions; and to yet that other multitude of men and 
women scattered here and there and everywhere who know not the love of Christ and have never 
yet heard the tender wooings of his voice? What would the great heart of God say to all of these 
today, if only it could find voice and utterance! 


HE silences wait for you, maybe, to become tongue for him that he may speak through you te 
some of these! And the roads that men travel and the haunts where men are, all have open 
space, silent and unfilled, that you, maybe, may be hands for him and feet for him to run in kind- 
liest and sweetest and most Christlike ministration! How sobering it is, how ladened with heart- 
searching responsibility, to know that God must wait on us to do these things. 
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Loyalty to the Past 


N the minds of some there seems to be an irrepressible conflict 

between the old and the new, between the traditional and the 

modern. A great many religious writers and teachers are hav- 
ing a good deal to say nowadays about being loyal to the past and 
true te the teachings of the “Fathers;” and they always say it in a 
way to indicate that one is being disloyal to those great lights of 
the Church in previous centuries if he accepts any of the more 
modern interpretations of the Bible and modern adaptations of the 
Church. These dogmatists would set the past and the modern over 
against each other, as though one must choose the one or the other. 

One could scarce do greater injustice to the past and to those 
very fathers tlian to believe that we of today are driven to any such 
hard alternative. Whoever would have us think so is missing the 
very heart and spirit of those great leaders of an earlier day whom 
we all revere and love, and is trying to bind us to their purely hu- 
nan intellectual processes and their weaker human limitations. 
Loyalty te the fathers does not mean that we must accept their 
creeds and their formulas; but rather their purity of heart and sin- 
cerity ef motive, their unswerving loyalty to Christ, and their in- 
tense desire for the truth and the fine courage with which they 
dared te embrace the new and truer interpretations of it in their 
own day. Anything less than this and anything different from this 
would mean to be neither loyal to them nor to do them honor. 

If we settle down into the same groove in which they thought 
and ran, it will not only be disastrous because it will not fit the 
needs of our own day, but it will also be absolutely untrue to those 
wonderful forbears of ours who did not hesitate to strike out with 
invincible courage into new fields as the Holy Spirit led them. 
Luther, Wesley, Calvin, the Puritan Fathers—what more daring 
spirits ever lived than they, as they overturned the precedents of 
the past, wrote new creeds, and defied the reactionary element of 
the Church in their own day? And what greater disloyalty to them 
could any man or woman of today manifest than to sit down su- 
pinely and afraid, and let civilization go to rack and ruin simply 
because they dared not follow the Holy Spirit into the new and 
larger revelations of scriptural truth as these new and more com- 
plex times have need? 


Loyalty to the past means, not to be circumscribed by its hu- 
man limitations of thought, as written in its old creeds and intel- 
lectual conformations; but rather, to emulate its spirit of freedom, 
of truth seeking, or intense love and devotion to Jesus Christ and 
his Church, and of daring faith that will spend itself to the utter- 
most of possessions and life in an effort to put the spirit of Jesus 
Christ into the institutions and activities and mental reach and 
perceptions of our own day and generation. 


What About the Small Communities? 


HOSE who are always so quick to justify, and even to glorify, 
T denominationalism, and who try to set up the claim that there 

is little competition between the various churches, must come 
from large cities. For anyone who knows anything at all about 
small communities knows what fearful consequences are coming 
to the cause of Jesus Christ in innumerable small town and coun- 
try plaees simply because the various denominational churches 
there are unable to maintain a church equipment and leadership 
competent to do modern church work. Surveys made in Ohio by 
the State Federation of Churches revealed pitiful conditions both 
of overlapping of churches and of neglected areas in many of the 
counties, and this same condition exists throughout the nation. 
These are the fields in which denominationalism in this day and 
generation breaks down utterly. 

It is impossible for such communities to furnish the personnel, 
even*if they could furnish the finance, to run the various churches 
that are struggling for a supremacy in them. Neither will the 
present procedure, in most cases, lead to a “survival of the fittest.” 
In almost every community, all the churches will hang on as long 
as possible, each of them struggling to keep itself alive, until the 
whole religious status of the community has come into such a de- 
plorable condition that the vital, magnetic element of its population 
has largely lost interest in religion altogether. Anyone who is at 
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all observant can see this taking place in countless communities 
today. The whole blame rests upon denominationalism. It can be 
placed nowhere else. The people are there ready to be reached, 
many of them really anxious for a Christian enterprise that is 
worth while; and most of the others can be won to Jesus Christ 
by a competent leadership working through a properly trained and 
equipped church. 

But the present processes of slow death in those communities 
will slowly continue, either until our great denominational leaders 
and organizations yield themselves more completely to the things 
of the Kingdom than to denominational subterfuge and interest, 
and put an end to denominational division; or else until these local 
communities take matters into their own hands and do what is best 
tor their own sons and daughters, rather than try longer to per- 
petuate denominational differences in which personally most of 
them have little interest and no stake of any kind whatever. But 
the latter alternative will come only as a last resort, and in most 
communities only after the church situation has become so des- 
perate that it will take many long years to redeem the community 
and restore it to vital Christian activity again. 

These are the bare, ugly facts of the matter—and he is serving 
truth and the Kingdom of God mighty poorly who tries either to 
deny them or to evade them. The man or woman who lives in the 
great city and who knows nothing of small towns and country 
places, might possibly be excused for arguing that denomination- 
alism is no hindrance to the cause of Christ. But every one 
acquainted with these smaller communities, in which two or three 
or four churches are trying to exist where there are people enough 
for only one or two, knows that denominationalism forms one of 
the most stubborn, narrow-minded, deceptive, touchy, persistent, and 
perverse stumbling-blocks to the cause of Christianity that there is 
in the world today. 


Give Young Men a Chance 


T seems to us that our own as well as other denominations 
I should profit from the experience of some of the boards of the 

Congregational Church which worked plans last summer to 
encourage young men to enter the ministry, and to give them a 
chance to “try out” in this high calling. Under their auspices, 
some one hundred and forty young men and women, the great 
majority of whom were college students, were invited out by 
boards and churches to do preaching, Sunday-school, missionary, 
and other religious work during the summer vacation season. 
Many of them, when they returned to college in the fall, came 
with a deepened conviction that they must dedicate their lives to 
some branch of Christian service. 

The Herald believes that here is a field in which pastors and 
churches could co-operate with the Home Mission Board to the 
great advantage of our denominational future as well as that of 
the Kingdom. In our colleges are a number of young men and 
women who feel inclined to give their lives to the Christian min- 
istry or some other specific religious work. Many of them are 
not yet definitely settled in this conviction. Most of them have 
had little opportunity to test themselves out along these lines and 
discover whether or not they are fitted in both talent and taste 
for such calling. They should be given an opportunity to try out 
under favorable circumstances, and with a sympathetic people, 
who would enter with zest into the effort to encourage these 
young folks to make definite Christian service their life work. 
And The Herald believes that any pastor or any church who will 
give themselves diligently this summer to helping some such young 
person fix his heart on Christian work will have done both the 
Kingdom and themselves an invaluable service. 

We suggest that wherever possible such young students be called 
to supply the pulpit while the pastor is absent on his vacation— 
or to take charge of some of our pastorless churches during the 
vacation season. In such service they should have the most kindly 
and most sympathetic co-operation of the church which they are 
called to serve. The congregation should be made to feel how deli- 
cate is the situation—that a young life trembles in the balance, and 
that a prayerful and responsive hearing may send that young life 
out to become one of God’s greatest workers for the welfare of 
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humanity, or a cold and critical and unsympathetic hearing may 
send it out discouraged and disheartened, to turn away altogether 
from Christian service and even, later on, from Christian life. 
Pastors and church officials should see to it that the congrega- 
tion is made fully alive to its own responsibilities in this matter, 
and led to give its happiest co-operation and most encouraging 
attitude to these young people who need the same chance to try 
out which every successful minister had to have, sometime, some- 
where. ; 

More and more we are coming to be convinced that it is largely 
the fault of pastors and churches themselves that we have such 


The Trend 


A Great Field With Few Harvesters 


None engaged in Christian service have ever held our admiration 
more unstintedly than those great sisterhoods which are dedicated 
to Jesus Christ in the service of the poor, the neglected, the sick, 
and the unfortunate. The most widely known of these sisterhoods 
are in the Catholic Church, with their great hospitals and charity 
associations. In them, their every “sister” gives up her property, 
her very name and identity, and becomes an abject slave for life 
in the most tireless and thankless drudgery that the world knows 
today. And all this they do for the neglected and the sick whom 
Jesus Christ loves and for whom so few of his followers care. It 
is a pity that the Protestant Church has been so slow to participate 
in this same line of beautiful service. In most part it has made 
absolutely no provision for any such work, and done little or noth- 
ing to call its daughters to a similar dedication of their lives to 
a like unselfish service for humanity, except in the foreign mission 
fields. 

But wherein so many of the denominations have failed so utterly, 
and few others have made little headway, the great Methodist 
Church, which from the very first was so closely identified with 
the life and the needs of the poor, has been more diligent. Its 
order of Deaconesses has made and is making commendable growth. 
In a recent statement, the corresponding secretary of the General 
Deaconess Board of that church says that its deaconess property in 
the United States is now valued at $12,767,050, an increase of over 
$2,000,000 the past year. Within the last three years, an endow- 
ment fund has been started, and a pension system for retired 
deaconesses. There are now fully nine hundred deaconesses in the 
various hospitals of this church, having given themselves to 
Christlike ministry for alleviating human suffering. This church 
has also quite a deaconess work in Europe and one well inaugurated 
in Mexico. Only a few weeks ago a building was completed in 
Mexico City for a Bible school for the training of young Mexican 
women for Christian service, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Foreign. Missionary Society. And already one young Mexican 
woman has been consecrated as the first deaconess among her 
people. Speaking of the growth of interest in this work, the state- 
ment says: 


It is most gratifying to find that the number of students in the 
training schools is constantly increasing. This is evidence that 
young women are thinking of Christian service as a life work. It is 
also found that there is a growing inclination toward deaconess 
work. In one school nearly seventy-five percent of the students 
expect to be deaconesses; in another about fifty percent; in another 
is a deaconess band of nearly forty, alive with high enthusiasm. 
The mere fact that young women in appreciable numbers are even 
thinking of deaconess work is an achievement. 


Advised to “Preach Christ” but not “Christianity” 


Mr. Fred B. Smith, the well known Christian leader, has just 
completed an eight months’ tour of the world, undertaken to pro- 
mote international friendship and good will. His tour was under 
the joint auspices of the World Alliance of the Churches and the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, and he carried creden- 
tials from the International Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Sunday School Association, and the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union, and letters from President Harding and Secretary Hughes. 
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a shortage of ministers. We believe that young men and young 
women in sufficient numbers to take care of the needs of the 
Church are ready to dedicate their lives to the ministry and to 
missionary service if only given the proper encouragement and 
coaching. It is the business of every pastor and every church 
to seek out in their own congregations the young men and the 
young women of promise and ability and gradually induct them 
from step to step into such leadership as will naturally lead them 
towards the ministry. And if this is the business of the pastor 
and the church, it will prove to be in an exceedingly greater meas- 
ure their joy and satisfaction. 


of Events 


He girdled the globe, visiting nineteen countries, holding meetings 
and conferences. 

Speaking of the attitude of the Orient toward Christianity, 
Mr. Smith asserts that the conceptions of the religion of Christ 
in this country and in the Far East widely differ. The average 
Mohammedan regards Christianity as a religion of war and blood- 
shed. The Moslems, who freely advocate the sword, accuse Chris- 
tians of insincerity in professing a love of peace while waging the 
bloodiest wars in all history. In India, a distinguished native 
Christian advised him not to use the word “Christianity” in his 
addresses in that country. “You can preach Christ,” said the 
Oriental, “but you cannot preach Christianity. It is here re- 
garded as the name of a western religion which has failed.” Mr. 
Smith says: 

I could multiply similar illustrations from China and Japan. 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Buddhists are filling the Far East 
with descriptions of western Christianity as a war-loving and war- 
promoting organization. The East says, “Christianity, a cannon- 
ball, a submarine, and a gas bomb go together.” The West says, 
“Christ is the Prince of Peace and the Christian Church is the 
instrument to make that doctrine effective throughout the world!” 
But the cold fact is that thus far Christian teaching has not pro- 
duced that result even in nations where it has held a preponderance 
of the people. Passing peace resolutions does not remove this 
impression. I believe that the Great War has set back by many 
years what might have been the progress of Christianity in China 
and India. 

The Church is the only organization with the world contacts 
which make possible a common binder for preserving peace. If 
the Church fails in its new opportunity, more and worse wars 
are coming. The stage setting is perfect for more outbreaks. Only 


_the Christian gospel of brotherhood can furnish the moral and 


spiritual foundation that will make peace really possible. 


The Courts and Legal Procedure Under Universal Distrust 


Many readers of the daily papers last week doubtless gained the 
impression that the American Federation of Labor in convention at 
Cincinnati was badly tinctured with the spirit of disloyalty and an- 
archy, because of its decided opposition to the almost imperial 
power vested in our Supreme Court and other judicial bodies, and 
its deep-set conviction that our whole judicial system is strong'y 
prejudiced to the rights of property and antagonistic to the rights 
of labor. Senator La Follette was one of the speakers, and was un- 
restrained in his denunciation of the authority which has been 
gradually usurped by the courts as more and more they claim the 
right so to interpret laws or to declare them unconstitutional as 
to nullify the action of Congress and legislatures. And the Fed- 
eration proposes to inaugurate a movement to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to remove such ultimate power from the Supreme 
Court and vest it in’ Congress, giving that body the right to over- 
ride the decisions of the court—something after the manner in 
which the Parliament of Great Britain can and does exercise the 
tinal word on what shall or shall not be law in that country. 

And for fear our readers have gained the impression that the 
labor world is “dangerously radical’? and altogether alone in this 
feeling towards the courts and the authority which they gradu- 
ally have built up around themselves, we want to relate the fact 
that in a recent discussion before a committee of the American Bar 
Association, Mr. Henry W. Taft, of New York City, one of the 
leading lawyers of this country, cited statistics showing that mur- 
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der was twenty times as common in this country as in the British 
Empire during a certain period of recent years, and then he de- 
clared that this was largely due to the maladministration of crim- 
inal justice in this country. His statistics showed about one execu- 
tion for every sixty-five murders in the United States, while in 
England and Canada the average was one execution for every two 
crimes. He attributed much of this to our methods of legal pro- 
cedure in criminal trials, and declared, “Rather than keep some of 
them, I would wipe off the books every rule relating to evidence. 
I think we would come out better.” But this “radical” sentiment 
coming from this high legal authority caused no sensation what- 
ever. For the facts of the matter are that public opinion every- 
where is honeycombed with a distrust of the courts and with an 
intolerable disgust for the inane technicality and child’s play to 
which most of our courts are so indulgent if not absolutely friendly. 
Speaking of his comments, so stable and conservative a periodical 
as The Outlook declares: 


Those words represent substantially an opinion that is wide- 
spread. It is very generally believed to be true that technicalities 
have so interfered with the administration of justice, have so ob- 
structed legal measures for the safety of society, have so prevented 
the courts from acting as safeguards against the criminal, that the 
ancient rights of the liberty of the individual which the courts have 
preserved have been obscured by the practices which lawyers and 
ape have employed for the undeserved benefit of men really 
guilty. 

It is a long process to modify so cumbersome a machine as the 
law; but it is a process which should be pushed with energy; for 
the greatest lawyers recognize the fact that there is much in the 
administration of the law which defeats the law’s ends. It is time 
that something were done to put an end to conditions which enable 
a city magistrate of New York to say, even though it be recognized 
as an exaggeration: “As soon as a man gets to be a rascal, he 
runs to the Constitution. An honest man that has been robbed has 
no Constitutional rights.” 


A More Hopeful Outlook for the Japanese Question 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill, who for the past 
ten years has ultilized his former experience as a missionary in 
Japan in the effort to interpret the ideals of the Japanese and the 
American peoples to each other and to allay suspicion and race 
hysteria, spoke on conditions in the Orient which need to be un- 
derstood in order to create a more Christian public opinion on 
international questions. After speaking of America’s relations 
with China, he discussed particularly the attitude toward Japa- 
nese in this country, saying in part: 


The California-Japanese question has moved forward during 
the past few months to a new and hopeful stage. Three important 
decisions have been made by the California Supreme Court with 
reference to the anti-Japanese legislation previously enacted by 
that State. First, there was the declaration that the law imposing 
a poll-tax of $10 per year on all aliens is unconstitutional. Then 
came the decision that the law forbidding the leasing of agricul- 
tural lands to aliens ineligible for citizenship did not forbid their 
leasing under “crop contracts.” Still more recently the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional the provision of the Alien Land 
Law denying to aliens ineligible.to citizenship the right to act as 
guardians of the agricultural lands of their American-born chil- 
dren. Thus the courts are rectifying the injustices that had been 
imposed on the Japanese by Legislature. The many declarations 
of confidence in America’s sense of justice and humanity made by 
leading Japanese both in California and Japan during the period 
of the heated political campaign of 1920 are now receiving their 
justification. Lord Bryce’s famous advice to Baron Makino, 
“Trust America. for in the end she will do the right thing,” 
is also proving its wisdom. 

me 


While our own denomination is conducting a summer school for 
pastors of its own at Defiance College, July 10-19, 1922, yet we are 
all deeply interested in the success of the school conducted under 
the supervision of the Ohio Federation of Churches for town and 
country pastors. The dates will be July 10-21. Arrangements are 
made for keeping the expenses for attending ministers down as 
low as possible. The relation of the Church to rural problems and 
community life will be emphasized in the course offered this year. 
Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Bishop William M. Bell, and Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell are among the lecturers. There were seventy-five 
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pastors in attendance last year and it is hoped that this number 
will be exceeded this summer. 


oO 


Street Sunday-schools are being started in a number of sec- 
tions of Cairo, Egypt, and the fine results clearly indicate that 
the Moslem children can be reached by this method of teaching 
the truths of the Bible. Mr. W. C. Pearce, Associate Secretary 
of the World’s Sunday School Association, who is making a tour 
of the world in the interest of the organized Sunday-school work, 
visited one of these schools in Cairo last month. He found the 
meeting place to be in a small, dirty courtyard under the open 
sky. About 130 children from four to twelve years of age were 
present. These schools seem to be limited only by lack of lead- 
ership and literature. 

oO 


The call for medical missionaries is an increasing one and be- 
coming constantly more insistent from those who know the incal- 
culable value of such Christian ministration. And while we all 
know that the 500 trained nurses working under the Department 
of Health in New York City are all too few for their great task, 
yet the entire Protestant Church has only that number of nurses 
in the whole foreign mission field. In Africa there are but fifteen 
women doctors among 136,000,000 people; in India, 159 women 
doctors among 315,000,000; and in China ninety-three among 400,- 
000,000. Here is one of the greatest fields of service open to Chris- 
tian young women today—the dedication of their lives to medical 
missionary work. 

oO 


The Christian forces in America which have been so earnestly 
agitating for the United States Government to bring pressure to 
bear upon Turkey to stop the barbarous treatment of the Arme- 
nians, will be glad to know that President Harding has agreed to 
designate representatives to co-operate with persons named by the 
British, French, and Italian governments “in an investigation of 
atrocities alleged to have been committed against minorities in Asia 
Minor.” This is only a step, but we trust that it will be the 
first step in very speedy and very forceful measures to put an end 
to the inhumanities practiced against those poor, distressed people. 

oO 

The first Hebrew Christian Synagogue in the United States was 
dedicated February 25, 1922, in Philadelphia—it being the building 
which was originally the parish house of the Episcopal Church 
where Phillips Brooks was one time rector. This is said to be the 
fifth Hebrew Christian Synagogue in the world; one other being 
at Toronto, and three in eastern Europe. There have been -com- 
paratively few converts from Judaism to Christianity in the past 
few centuries, and, with the exception of these five synagogues, 
they have simply identified themselves with other Christian 
churches. 

Co 


The total number of students enrolled in the 400 local schools 
of the Y. M. C. A. was 129,779 in 1921. In addition there were 
15,000 active students in the extension or correspondence courses. 
This made a total larger than the number of male students in all 
of the denominational colleges of America, and larger than the 
number of male students in all of the State universities. 

Oo 
The amazing growth which is taking place in the size of the 
student body in America is indigated by the fact that 32,420 stu- 
dents are reported by Columbia University for this year, while 
the University of California lists 42,300, and the University of 
Wisconsin enrolls 20,000. The majority of these are non-resi- 
dent and extension students. 
CJ 


A report recently made public by the United States Bureau of 
Education for 1920-21 says that the total number of foreign stu- 
dents in this country was 6900. China leads with 1443, and Canada 
is second with 1294. Japan is represented by 525 students; South 
American countries, 563; Russia, 290; and India, 235. 


Our 


was in Jerusalem. He is a Christian in 

faith, but wants to prove himself loyal 
to the Mosaic law. Some of his brethren 
were compromisers. He had been seen on 
the streets of the city with a man from 
Greece. Jews jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that he had taken this Gentile into 
the Temple, and had thereby polluted it. Im- 
mediately he was beset by an angry mob. 
Some one rushed off to the military quarters 
and informed the Chief Captain of Paul’s 
danger. The Roman guard rushed up and 
rescued him. Here the state and the Church 
were in conflict, and evidently the state was 
in the right. As Paul was ascending the 
steps he asked and gained permission to 
speak to the people. He spoke to them in 
Greek, which greatly surprised the Chief 
Captain, for he had taken him to be a noted 
Egyptian outlaw. Some grim humor about 
Paul being taken for an outlaw! Paul re- 
vealed his citizenship and declared that he 
was a citizen of no mean city. That put 
him behind the Roman army. No harm 
could come to him that did not first come to 
Caesar’s legions. Paul’s safety was in his 
citizenship. Paul was a Jew, but the mob 
cared nothing for that; he was a scholar, 
but the mob cared nothing for that; he was 
rich, but the mob cared nothing for that, and 
had he not found safety in his citizenship, 


P AUL at the time he uttered these words 


’ his life would have been forfeited, and his 


body torn to pieces. Paul never went back 
on his country. He was finally put to death 
by the authority of Rome, but he always 
rendered to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s. Once, when on trial, he discovered 
that he could not have justice, because of the 
prejudice of his own people, he appealed to 
Caesar. Caesar was a pagan; a cruel- 
hearted, selfish ruler, but Paul had so much 
respect for his country and so much confi- 
dence in its ruler, that he chose to trust his 
life in their hands, rather than to a race 
the blood of which coursed his own veins 
without mixture. 


It is quite noticeable that all through his 
epistles there is a note of loyalty to country, 
obedience to law, and allegiance to govern- 
ment. We Americans have a goodly herit- 
age; the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places. When we speak of heritage, the 
mind at once turns to material things, but 
we have inherited, from those who came to 
us in the Mayflower, some things better than 
material possessions. When the Mayflower 
landed on “that wild New England shore” 
there was not, in all the land, a cleared field, 
a hut in which to live, a store from which to 
buy, not a doctor, nor a preacher, nor a 
teacher, except those who came from afar. 
The Indian lurked in the shadows, the ser- 
pent: hissed in the grass, the wild beast 
roamed the forest, and there was poverty 
and distress on every hand. They overcame 
all this handicap, and have transmitted to 
us the splendid courage by which they did 
it. During the early days of the Jamestown 


National Strength and Honor 


“A citizen of no mean city.”—Acts 21: 39. 
BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


settlement, good men, pure men, so much de- 
sired companionship and domestic relations, 
that they sent the wail of their hearts clear 
across the Atlantic, asking for English wom- 
en to come over and be their wives. A ship 
came with ninety English maidens, for each 
ot whom one hundred pounds of tobacco 
was paid. The next ship that came brought 
others. But those who first came were so 
happy in their home life, that the price of an 
English wife went up from one hundred to 
a hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. Now 
a few whiffs of cigarette smoke are quite 
sufficient to fascinate some modern women. 
But I am glad to say that such ones no more 
represent the womanhood of America, than 
does Dempsey represent the manhood of 
America. 

Then there has been transmitted to us the 
freedom which they sought, and for which, 
in after years, our fathers fought. There 
is in every normal life a desire to be free. 
Our revolt against the mother country, 
which unleashed the dogs of war for seven 
years, was not for territory, nor yet indeed 
for authority, but for freedom. It is said 
that Israel did not desire to be free; that 
she yearned for the yoke that had bound her 
to tasks in Egypt. That was before she had 
gained her freedom. After she had taken 
one deep, sweet breath of liberty, she no 


QIAN 
Fear Not! 


A shipwrecked sailor buried on 
this coast 

Bids thee take sail. 

Full many a gallant ship, when 
we were lost, 

Weathered the gale. 


—From the Greek. 
AOA 
more sighed for-the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
in all her years as a nation, no nation ever 
fought more heroically for freedom than 
did she. 

One great credit is due America. She 
never yet has fought for territory. Our wars 
have never been for supremacy, nor for ter- 
ritory, but always for human rights and hu- 
man freedom. The War of the Revolution 
was not for territory, nor for power, but for 
freedom. We did not fight in the Civil War 
for territory, nor for power, but that men 
might be free. Our boys did not cross over 
to Cuba and fight the Spaniard for his land, 
nor for his gold, but that Cuba might be 
free. 

The fundamental purpose of Christianity 
is to make men free. For that reason it 
was born with a sword in its mouth; but 
that sword is never to be used except for 
the purpose of freedom—not freedom from 
law, not freedom from social restraints, 
not freedom to do individually as we 
please, but freedom under law, under 


social restraints, by which every man’s 
right is recognized and respected in 
the interest of all. Jesus Christ very force- 
fully illustrated that “Safety First” was not 
the supreme law of life, but that sacrifice 
was the supreme law. When he hung upon 
the cross, a man who believed in “Safety 
First” called upon him to exercise his power 
and come down from the cross. “Safety 
First” was his motto. Jesus stayed, and 
thus taught men that sacrifice, and not 
safety, is the supreme law of life. 

The Spaniard loves a country without 
prosperity; the Chinaman loves a country 
without inspiration; the Esquimo loves a 
country without beauty; why should not an 
American love a country which has pros- 
perity, inspiration, and beauty? Our form 
of government is by no means the simplest 
form, but it is by all means the best form. 
A monarchy is the simplest form of govern- 
ment, for in it one man rules; one man 
makes the law, and has the authority to 
have it enforced. In a democracy the people 
make the law, but have to depend upon their 
officers for its enforcement. In a monarchy 
the king is in authority. In a democracy 
law is in authority. 

The difficult problems of a democracy will 
appear when we think of the vast number 
of people for whom the law must be made, 
for, with an increase of population, comes 
an increase of complex problems, It is an 
easy matter to make a law for a few people, 
but it is quite another thing to make a law 
for a large number of people. If all men 
were farmers, it would be an easy matter to 
make a law for their government, for farm- 
ers have common interests, but all men are 
not farmers. We have merchants, mechan- 
ics, lawyers, doctors, bankers, teachers, la- 
borers, grocers, builders, law-abiding and 
law-breaking men, and many other classes 
for which the law must be written, and it is 
no easy job to write a law that will work 
smoothly with all these varied classes among 
which clashes are inevitable. 


Americans possess some very rare quali- 
ties of mind and characteristics of life. Did 
you ever notice that about every four years 
the Republican party sets about to save the 
Government? It feels called upon to do this, 
and about the same time the Democratic 
party sets out to keep it from saving the 
Government. It feels called upon to do this. 
The political guns roar, the parades are 
organized, the well-prepared article appears 
in the daily paper. The battle is on. The 
election day comes and passes, and the peo- 
ple have made choice, and the next morning 
America has settled back into her groove as 
though nothing had happened. 

The American people will bear burdens, 
and bear them patiently for a time, but they 
will at last arise in their might and throw 
them off. The American people will bear 
many evils, and bear them patiently for a 
long time, but the time comes when they will 
no longer submit. She bore the evils of 
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American slavery, and did it patiently for a 
long period of time, but at the last she arose 
and smote it to its death. She bore the 
curse of the American saloon, and did it 
patiently for a long while, but at last she 
arose in her might and banished it from the 
land forever. She endured the political in- 
equality of woman, and did it patiently for 
a long time, but at the last she arose in her 
might, and ended her political enslavement. 

Twice America fought the mother country, 
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end she fought her hard, but in the great 
World War the American and the English- 
man fought and died side by side as though 
there had never been any difference between 
them. Once the Americans fought each oth- 
er, and they fought each other hard, but in 
the great World War the boy from the South 
and the boy from the North fought and died 
together as though there had never been a 
break between the two sections. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Great Resurrection * 
BY REV. A. E. CORTNER 


N the twentieth chapter of John’s Gos- 
I pel we find the story of the resurrection. 

When Jesus arose there came a new day 
—a day when the world was renewed with 
hope again. Great throngs of people had 
followed him. During the three years of his 
earthly ministry his little band of disciples 
had left all—family, home, and friends—to 
follow him. And now he was to die such a 
cruel death, the thorns, the scourging, and 
the cross. They could scarcely comprehend; 
and yet after he arose and spoke to them the 
marvelous message, “Peace be unto you,” 
what a great vision they had caught. They 
could not be mistaken now. His hands, his 
feet, his pierced side told the story. And 
Thomas’ confession of his deity, “My Lord, 
and my God,” was enough. Would he not 
have corrected Thomas had it not been true? 


There are three things connected with his 
resurrection: First, the certainty of it; sec- 
end, the abiding comfort; and third, the 
great commission. 

We find the certainty of his resurrection 
predicted in the sixteenth psalm, but there 
are those who will not believe prophecy. 
When Mary Magdalene came to the tomb 
early in the morning, there she met the an- 
gel who said to her, “Whom seekest thou?” 
And she said, “Lord, they have taken him 
away.” And the angel replied to her, “He 
is not here, he is risen.” The testimony of 
all the apostles set its seal to the verity 
of the resurrection. And they were either 
deceived, they lied, or else they told the 
truth. 


Could they have been deceived by halluci- 
nation or a vision? No, because those things 
only last for a moment. For forty days he 
was with his chosen witnesses, manifesting 
himself in bodily form. He was seen by five 
hundred brethren at one time. Shephen saw 
him at the right hand of the glory of God. 
Paul heard him speak, calling him by name 
and declaring himself as the persecuted 
Jesus. 

Did they lie? Do people lay down their 
lives for untruth? Would poor, humble, un- 
learned fishermen have sealed this message 
by the giving of their life’s blood had it been 
an untruth? 

Did they tell the truth? It was the Easter 
time—the time of the full moon, the time 
when great throngs of Jews had come to ob- 





* Excerpts from a sermon preached at his church, 
Albany, Ind., and reported by Mrs. Earl Kearns. 


serve the Passover. That the Roman gover- 
nor had placed a guard of sixty soldiers 
around the tomb with three watches, twenty 
soldiers at a watch, has bearing. Did he 
arise in bodily form? He said to Thomas, 
“Reach hither thy hands and feel the pierced 
side. Be not faithless but believing. Because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed, 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” 

Second, the abiding comfort of the resur- 
rection. It surely was a comfort to their 
troubled hearts when Jesus came and stood 
in the midst of them and said, “Peace be 
unto you.” And did not they need it? The 
two on their journey to Emmaus seemed so 
sad, and Jesus, walking along, asked them, 
“What meanest this?” And when he had 
revealed himself to them, what a comfort; 
for it seemed the hope of the world had been 
gone for them. Jesus arose not only to give 
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peace, but to bestow the Holy Spirit to those 
who would believe on him. He arose from 
the grave to prove everlastingly that he was 
the divine Christ. And what a comfort to 
us today to know we do not trust in mere 
man; but in the Christ of God, and that he 
is living forever, justifying us from all sin. 
Another comfort is that we know we shall 
be united triumphant with our loved ones 
who have gone on before. And some day he 
is coming back, and he shall bring our loved 
cnes with him! 

Oh friends, if this is not an anchor for 
souls, where shall we find an anchor? 

Third, the Great Commission of the resur- 
rection. Jesus said, “As my Father hath 
sent me, so send I you.” We should take the 
gospel to the uttermost parts of the world. 
It is the purpose of the Church of the liv- 
ing God to reveal the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ and to proclaim and declare the 
Christ, who was once dead but is alive for- 
evermore. And when the disciples of old 
went forth proclaiming the sweet story, it 
was the secret of their abiding joy. So if 
we want to know the abiding joy and com- 
forts of the resurrection, we must take the 
message, we must give largely and work 
largely. 

And last of all the great consummation. 
He is calling out a people for his name, still 
gathering a little band of followers here and 
there. And we shall go forth as a Church, 
proclaiming the message; and after the res- 
toration of all things righteous, shall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. And 
all nations shall hail him as King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 


In the Beginning 
A Sermon for Children 


BY REV. WM. J. REYNOLDS 


Text—-In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.—Gen. 1:1, 


OU awoke some morning and ran into 
y your mother’s room and a little brother 

or sister you had never seen greeted 
you with the race-old cry for food. There, 
wrapped in your mother’s arms, lay a new 
life beginning a world-building race. 

You are sitting here far removed in point 
of time and place when God said: “Let 
there be light,” and yet you are very near 
the dawn of life because each one of you 
had your beginning in God. 

Now suppose you let me hold the line and 
you place your hand upon it and start to run 
back until you come to the gate of Eden. 
And no matter how fast you may run, it 
would take you six thousand years, and wise 
men say it would take you many million of 
years, to reach the morning when man was 
created and when he stood up and worshiped 
God. 

Remember to keep your hand on the line 
and you will find that there in the begin- 
ning of the Man Race you were created. 
When you are older you can stop at all the 
stages known as the new generation; and 


then at the great movements for human bet- 
terment; and so back along the line until 
you come to this old church and your own 
home, and richly spread table, to your own 
personal self, well dressed, well fed, with a 
clean mind and the richest and most precious 
of all possessions, a pure heart. 


You still have your hand on the line and 
know that there in the beginning God crea- 
ted your family. Now since this is true, 
you are each a new beginning; were it not 
for you and others like you, the Man Race 
would utterly perish and cease to be. The 
story of his journey is a long one, and some- 
times lost in obscurity. In the days when 
man was just out of mere animalism, he 
was ignorant, uncouth, and savage—selfish 
to an unusual degree. He had no house, no 
covering for his body, and had not learned 
to provide food for himself against a day 
of want. But he learned by hard knocks, 
by observation, by adaptation, and by ‘rea- 
soning and experience. In this way he be- 
gan to develop his talents, his creative mind 
and force of will, until ha became the lord 
of all the physical world. 

There is nothing in our world of matter 


THE 


that he can not, will not, some day control. 
You see the light flashing from the sun, the 
lightning from the storm cloud. He has 
found that he can send his voice through 
countless miles of space along the beams of 
light. Electricity he has learned to control. 
He knows its deadly power, but he is not 
afraid of it. \He harnesses it to the wheels 
of the machine he has created and makes it 
toil for him. The sea he has long since 
tamed and comes and goes over its placid or 
storm-tossed waves at his pleasure. 


The air, which for so many thousands of 
years was the realm of the feathered peo- 
ple of earth, he has conquered as he con- 
quered the sea—and rides securely in the 
fields of the sun with heart unafraid. He 
has harnessed the rivers for service, gath- 
éred the melted snows of the mountain fast- 
nesses into great reservoirs and releases 
their coveted waters on deserts and wastes 
and make them blossom and bear abundant 
fruit. 

You don’t wonder any more when you 
read the description of man which the old 
poet wrote of him so many thousand years 
ago, “Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels and crownedst him with glory and 
honor and set him over the work of thy 
hands.” Is not that a wonderful thing for 
a great man to say about every one of us? 


There are little people here this morning 
who are just beginning the journey of their 
lives on earth and they are far more inter- 
ested in a toy which they will destroy be- 
fore the sun goes down than they are about 
the kind of men or women they will be by 
and by. Age and strength will place bur- 
dens and responsibilities upon them, which 
they will be compelled to bear whether they 
will or no. If they could think deep enough 
and high enough and broad enough, they 
would hear themselves the first children in 
the world crying outside the gates of Eden. 

The story of the Eden garden is one of 
the most beautiful stories in the world. But 
there are far more beautiful spots than 
Eden. The place where the first baby was 
born was far more beautiful than Eden; for 
it was the new beginning of mighty things 
te be. Then, too, we are not far from the 
day we have celebrated, when, bending over 
the lowly manger, the angels sang over our 
Lord and Savior the song of the beginnings 
of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Yesterday a boy picked up a hammer and 
2 nail and for the first time in his life tried 
to drive a nail. He did not have to be told 
what it was. Its name was not necessary. 
And the hammer, he knew just what it was 
for. His untrained hand and eye may have 
caused him to hit the wrong nail, but he 
knew what he ought to hit; and by care and 
constant practice, the nail is driven home. 
Now there is a long, long story behind the 
hammer and the nail. How many thou- 
sands of years are behind the hammer I do 
not know, but many thousands more behind 
the nail. There were wooden and stone 
hammers centuries before iron hammers 
were dreamed of. The discovery of the pow- 
er of fire and the application of its use 
form one of the most interesting chapters 
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in the histery of human development. Many 
tools are real miracles of creative minds. 
They all had their beginning in the mind of 
some energetic mind, and without tools we 
would go back into the barbarism and dark 
out of which, from the beginning, we have 
struggled up to the light. Did you ever 
want to do something so very much that it 
seemed to you that life was not worth living 
unless you could find a way to accomplish it? 
There and then was born creative power to 
will and do. 

Every great movement in human history 
kas as its interpreter some gifted man who 
takes of the things of God and makes them 
plain to common men by crystallizing, de- 


veloping, and interpreting them 


Go back to our text, “In the beginning 
God.” Back of every movement for human 
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betterment, no matter if it be only the fash- 
ioning of a rude stone hammer, a stone 
wedge, or stone axe, stands God. The very 
best school in all the world is God’s great 
school of experience. Every blessing man 
has received from God goes right back to the 
beginning. 

Did you notice the baby? Oh, yes! yes! 
Well, he had no mind when he came—that 
is, no discerning mind. He is just hungry 
all the time it seems. But, by and by, as 
strength comes to him, he begins to notice 
things more and more until his discerning 
mind opens and the light of understanding 
floods and warms all his thinking, sentient 
being. Then his conscious life begins to 
aspire after knowledge and is not satisfied 
until it rests on the source of ultimate 
things—and God becomes to him all in all. 

Norwich, Conn. 


Towards Co-operation 


BY REV. HERBERT L. WILLETT 


communities in the co-operation of the 

local Christian forces has seldom been 
more clearly evidenced than at the Confer- 
ence of Executive Secretaries of Councils of 
Churches, held during the first week in 
June at Chicago. Representatives from 
more than forty federations and councils of 
churches, all the way from Seattle and Los 
Angeles to Portland, Maine, and from Du- 
luth, Minnesota, to Atlanta, Georgia, were 
in attendance. The discussions of the Con- 
ference left no room for doubt that wher- 
ever there is a group of Protestant churches 
there is need of some closer tie than merely 
a ministerial association to. bind them to- 
gether and enable them to serve the com- 
munity more effectively. 

In discussing “New Tasks for the Church 
Today,” the writer laid emphasis upon 
the fact that larger demands are made upon 
the Church than ever before, and that they 
require the combined influence and the uni- 
ted work of the religious forces. He said 
in part: 


T’: growing interest in hundreds of 


Religion is charged with a heavier respon- 
sibility for the total adjustment of life to its 
environment than at any previous period. 
The recognition of the new scientific aspects 
of life, its social values, its emergence from 
individual to community interests, its new 
educational _ responsibility, are all factors 
that place upon religion a startling degree 
of responsibility for leadership and safe di- 
rection. The areas in which these new em- 
phases lie are those in which the Federal 
Council of the Churches and the local coun- 
cils are most anxious to organize their in- 
fluence, and where they are doing today their 
most effective work. But what has so far 
been done by the churches in the fields of 
evangelism, religious education, social re- 
sponsibility, interracial and international 
good will, must be regarded as only small be- 
ginnings if the church in this new day is 
really to maintain and increase its hold upon 
the world. 


The advantage of federation to local 
churches was constantly emphasized. Dr. 


E. T. Root, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Federation, sounded a keynote in these 
words: 


Federation will truly serve the churches, 
if the right conception of what a federation 
should be is kept in mind. By a “federa- 
tion of churches” is meant the churches 
themselves, as churches, consulting and co- 
operating together through accredited dele- 
gates for all accepted common tasks. The 
besetting temptation is to make the federa- 
tion an independent agency to do things for, 
or instead of, the churches. This temptation 
must be sternly resisted. The new civic and 
moral power which the churches gain by co- 
operation, and the increasing tasks and re- 
sponsibilities, mean that church members 
will no longer be sick with spiritual dyspep- 
an eeennae they hear so much and do so 
ittle 


Throughout the sessions of the Confer- 
ence, special emphasis was laid upon the im- 
portance and the success of co-operative 
evangelism. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Evangelism, said: 


There never was a greater desire on the 
part of the churches for federated evangel- 
istic movements, with the emphasis on pas- 
toral and personal evangelism. With the 
secretaries of evangelism in the different de- 
nominations, we have held federated meet- 
ings in more than twenty cities and pre- 
sented a united evangelistic front. The rec- 
ords which have come to us of the results 
of these co-operative efforts are more en- 
couraging than any other evangelistic re- 
ports. problem which now presents it- 
self is, How can federations unite on some 
general plan that will utilize the local forces 
in the highest degree and make wi read 
this rr of co-operative evangelism? 
Memorials have come to us asking that the 
whole country shall give itself to prepara- 
tion for a country-wide evangelistic move- 
ment next year. If this is done, the Fed- 
erations must devote themselves to such wise 
planning as will not only cover their own 
field, but will reach out into the out 
districts, so that, with such denominatio 
help as may be secured, the entire State, 
and so the entire nation, may be covered. 


In speaking on the theme, “The Church 
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and Religious Education,” Prof. Theodore 
G. Soares declared: 


Only a revival of religion can save us 
from the dangers that beset civilization. 
Any man with a little coaching can manu- 
facture a bomb that will destroy what a 
thousand men have built. An unscrupulous 
gang can manipulate the forms of democracy 
to obtain the most dangerous power. Selfish- 
ness may completely disrupt our industrial 
organization. No laws and no enforcement 
of law can preserve us against those who 
sacrifice the good of all to the interests of 
their own group. Only the great religious 
motive can save us. ; 

The religious revival must begin with 
children. It needs no great tabernacles, 
brass bands, or special campaigns. The 
Church must be about its normal business 
of religious education. We need kindergar- 
tens in sunny rooms under religious lead- 
ers. We must multiply our boys’ and girls’ 
clubs under earnest religious direction. 
These movements today are full of religious 
implication, but the religious motives must 
become explicit. The churches must open 
up to our youth the meaning of the great 
social ‘enterprise of righteousness inspired 
by the religious ideal. 


The interest taken in the discussion of re- 
ligious education was very great. The ex- 
periences of the different federations proved 
beyond doubt the adaptability of the feder- 
ation to become the unifying force in re- 
ligious education in most communities. 


On the urgent theme of the relation of 
the Church to industry, Prof. Alva W. Tay- 
lor, Secretary of the Disciples’ Board of 
Temperance and Social Welfare, said in 
part: 

The conception of industrial relationships, 
as those of war, is neither ethical nor Chris- 
tian. The Church must constantly protest 
against it and set itself to bring all human 
relationships into accord with the principles 
and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Capital has power. It can hire the best 
brains, possesses superior executive ability, 
and has legal tradition on its side. Because 
it is strong, the responsibility to cultivate 
good will is first of all on its shoulders. 

Labor ‘all too often appeals to violence 
and always defeats itself in so doing. The 
Church protests with all its power against 
the use of violence; but it also protests 
against the “strategy of cunning,” by which 
brains and money accomplish by so-called 
legal ends the same unjust results. ; 

The Christian program is one of concilia- 
tion. We go to both labor and capital with 
that plea. But we do not argue for concilia- 
tion without equity and justice; there is no 
conciliation with wrong. 

A session of extraordinary interest cen- 
tered around the problem of race relations 
in this country. The Federal Council of 
Churches, recognizing the growing urgency 
of this question, has recently secured a 
white and a colored secretary who have had 
wide experience in racial co-operation, Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Dr. George E. Haynes, formerly of Fisk 
University. Speaking on the responsibility 
of the Church in race relations, Dr. Haynes 
said: 

The Church’s missionary societies have 
been pioneers in providing education for the 


rapid advancement of Negroes during the 
fifty years. This race is now asking 


ora opportunity as neighbors and citi- 
zens. The wants a fair chance to get 
work and to hold it upon the same terms 
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as others. He asks for even-handed justice 
in the courts and for equal opportunity in 
other community life. 

The Negro people are one of America’s 
greatest assets, not only because of their 
labor in the cotton fields, in the mines, on 
railroads, and in factories; but also because 
of their music and their poetry, their cheer- 
fulness, and their religious faith and fer- 
vor in the face of a material age. 

Only the ideal of brotherhood and the gos- 
pel of good will can bring amicable rela- 
tions between the races. The white and Ne- 
gro churches in each locality offer the great- 
est means through which such brotherly 
neighborliness may be fostered. 


In several cities the Federations have 
been most successful in directing the 
churches to an intelligent understanding of 
civic matters. Perhaps nowhere has this 
been more true than in Pittsburgh. . Secre- 
tary Zahniser, of that Federation, discussed 
this subject as follows: 


The chief achievement of these years in 
civic affairs has been in the way of deter- 
mining the place interchurch agencies should 
have in them. That place is practically the 
one of the prophets of old who stood on the 
wall and cried aloud to warn the people 
against any enemy of the common welfare, 
or to call them to higher ideals. Like the 
prophets, too, we must sometimes be very 
explicit and say to some one in a position 
of power, “Thou art the man.” Aft that 
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point our part stops. We have no business 
prosecuting law-breakers or organizing po- 
litical campaigns to put our friends in pub- 
lic office. It is our job to “keep the facts 
before the public till the people change the 
facts.’ 


Naturally the ideals and objectives of the 
co-operative movement were under discus- 
sion. Prof. Ernest D. Burton, in an illu- 
minating address, declared: 


Church co-operation is not an end in it- 
self but only a means to an end, and is good 
only in so far as it contributes to good ends. 
These ends are not chiefly doctrinal agree- 
ment, or uniformity of ritual or organic un- 
ion. All these may be good up to a certain 
point; but pushed too far may suppress in- 
dividuality, destroy initiative, and repress 
spiritual life. The real ends of co-operation 
are a richer and better life for men, women, 
and children. 

In all co-operation the promotion of some 
phase of ‘human welfare should be the real 
objective. That co-operation may be a gain 
and not a loss, there must be a clear per- 
ception of the object to be attained, a clear 
recognition of what classes of the commun- 
ity really desire the attainment of this ob- 
jective and so can reasonably work together 
for it and a constant keeping of the spiritual 
and human values to the front. So con- 
ducted, it can economize energy, escape the 
danger of overlooking important tasks that 
fall between competing agencies and in- 
crease enthusiasm and power. 


The Golden Glory 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


early one morning (1922) when ap- 

proaching Henolulu, I caught sight of 
a little boat floating easily in the arms of 
the sunny sea. The splendor of the tropi- 
cal sun had transformed the beautiful 
waters into an ocean of gold. Who were 
the men in the tiny craft? I can nob tell. 
Probably they were fishing folk who had 
toiled all night and who had caught almost 
nothing. Possibly they were humble work- 
ers who from their situation could not be- 
hold or imagine the golden glory that sur- 
rounded them. 


Then I thought of how strangely like 


N S I looked out of my cabin window 


_ human life was their occupation and their 


surroundings. How many of us strive— 
and in God’s ordering rightly strive—for 
the material things that must inevitably 
perish. How, whilst so engaged, we often 
fail to detect the beauty and the charm of 
life that is all about us. We do not under- 
stand the wonderful protection that God 
day by day affords us. We do not com- 
prehend the riches of his forgiveness and 
grace. As the mist-crowned mountains of 
Oahu break the force of the strong trade- 
winds that sweep over the heaving bosom 
of the great Pacific and make a tranquil 
sea wherein the Hawaiian can float his little 
vessel, so does God often, very often, shel- 
ter us. We, too, are protected from the 


ravages and the perils of veritable oceans 
of difficulty—from dangers seen and unseen 
—and like the fishermen I saw that en- 
trancing morning, we are permitted to rest 
for a season in the golden sea of his quiet- 
ness and peace. 

But the simple lesson of that blue-flecked 





sea of gold did not close here. I thought 
of the imperishable future. When the voy- 
age of life shall have almost ended, and 
the struggle and the weariness will have 
ceased, there shall remain for God’s faith- 
ful children the heavenly vision that John 
wrote of—“the sea of glass mingled with 
fire.” As the little boat I beheld outside 
of Honolulu harbor that irridescent morn- 
ing quietly rested on the radiant waters, 
so will God finally and forever encompass 
us with perfect safety and encircle us with- 
in the golden glory of his love. 
Tokyo, Japan, 1922. 


An “Old Stick” ofa Preacher 
REGORY MANTLE once told the story 
of an English preacher who lost his grip. 

He was turned down by twelve different con- 

gregations because he was a “dried up old 

stick.” The presiding elder had to tell him 
no congregation wanted him because he was 
only a dry, old stick. It broke his heart 
and he went home to pray about it and in 
his prayer he said, “There was a time once, 

O Lord, when you used me in winning souls. 

But now they all say I am only a dried up 

old stick. If that is so, Lord, set the dry 

old stick on fire.” 

God answered his prayer by giving him 
the fullness of the Spirit and the insipidity 
and weakness of his preaching were re- 
placed by flaming zeal and resistless power. 
Then all the churches wanted him. 

I feel sure that when we can keep the 
humble mind and not resist the Spirit, he 
will speak through us his own words of 
power. A. D. Woopwortu. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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At Prayer Time 


There is a river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God.—Ps. 46: 4. 
Be still and know that I am God.—Ps. 
46: 10. 
Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile—Mark 6: 31. 
a 


He Is Near 


The Spirit of God lies touching, as it 
were, the soul of man, ever around and 
near. All that is wanted is to become con- 
scious of the nearness of God. God lies 
around us; at any moment.we may be con- 
scious of the contact. If obedience were 
entire, and love were perfect, the revela- 
tion of the Spirit to the soul of man would 
be perfect also—F. W. Robertson. 

o 
Speak to Him then, for he heareth 
And spirit with spirit may meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 


—Tennyson. 
2 


Influence of Thought 


Our mountain hares turn white in winter 
because they live and feed upon the snow; 
and by dint of adoring and feeding upon 
Beauty, Goodness, and Purity, you, too, will 
become lovely, holy, and pure.—St. Francis 
DeSales. 

True religion consists in an inward life, 
where the heart finds God, and is brought 
into harmony with the divine law of love. 
—John Woolman. 

a 


The Power of Right Thinking 


Whatever things are true, whatever 
things are honest, whatever things are just, 
whatever things are pure, whatever things 
are lovely, whatever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.— 
Phil. 4: 8. 

oO 


Influence of Noble Souls 


Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health, 
is the attachment we form to noble souls; 
because to become one with the good, gen- 
erous, and true, is to become in a measure 
good, generous, and true  ourselves.— 
—Thomas Arnold. 

o 


Once in a long while the tribute of de- 
votion hovers between the silent and the 
vocal, between the conscious and the un- 
conscious expression of the burdened soul. 
The child can hardly reveal itself to grown 
folks. What do they know of a child’s long- 
ing? But silence will burst its bonds anon. 
Love must speak at last. Yes, guileless 
childhood, true-hearted and deep-souled, 
misunderstood and long suffering, has its 
heart-losses, its loneliness of sorrow. Can 
the moralist-still tell us that “children have 
neither past nor future?” 

Will the short-sighted onlooker still in- 
sist that children’s sorrows are neither 
deep nor lasting, that diversion is their un- 


failing remedy, and they but “pass through 
and are gone, leaving no scar?” 

But earth has no place attractive enough, 
no heart close enough, to shut out from a 
child either memories or anticipations. 

Merry and sad, tender-hearted and brave, 
the everyday life of the child is unaffected, 
an unconscious tribute to the loved and lost. 
If we recognize it, we pay a just tribute 
to the depth and constancy of childhood. 
If not, an angel’s hand might beckon us 
in vain. 

Oo 


Thus wrote Patterson DuBois, in that 
priceless, pathetic, and exquisite little book, 
so full of sweet, natural pathos, entitled, 
“Beckonings From Little Hands.” A will- 
ing and brave little boy with chubby hands 
had tried to help his father in building the 
fire in the furnace, but did not succeed in 
getting his kindlings thrown in quickly 
enough, and the father’s hasty words 
wounded his little heart, and he sobbed out 
his grief on his mother’s tender bosom. The 
father keenly ‘regretted his mistake. Time 
passed, and with it the once chubby little 
hands and rosy cheeks grew thin and pale, 
and the angels received the childish spirit 
into their warm embrace. But oh, the pang 
to the heart of the grief-stricken father. 
His heart poured forth its grief and heal- 
ing balm in the pathetic lines: 

Last night I saw my darling boy; last night 

I talked with him. 

I saw him not as spirit, robed in light, 
Not vague and dim. 


But just as I have seen him day by day,— 
The boy he really was, absorbed in play. 


And that is what I have, through months 
of tears, 
Most longed to see. 
And what, through all the coming, yearn- 
ing years, 
Can never be: 
What death has done—Oh, would it were 
not true! 
Eternity itself cannot undo. 


I know that he is safe, and I for joy 
Sometimes can smile. 
But oh, that this could give me back my 


boy 
A little while. 
To make this sore grief-weariness depart, 
And break the awful silence in my heart. 


But now, last night my angel stole away 
From realms above; 

Once more we were together at our play, 
Once more in love. 

God giveth his beloved sleep: it seems 
He gives me more—he gives me precious 


dreams. 
—Patterson DuBois. 
o 


No grandeur can there be in life, no noble 
prospect can stretch out before us, unless 
we pitch our tent high up, or unless we 
keep the lofty places of our spiritual es- 
tate as peaks of vision for frequent visits. 

Socrates lived high up, and when he 
was in doubt or perplexity he went up 
higher to see how life looked from the lone- 
ly summit with its keen, pure air. Paul 


lived high up, and walked by the sight 


granted to him on the noble eminences. Je 
sus dwelt high up. We read that at times 
he sent the disciples away, and retired into 
a mountain apart to pray, and when the 
evening was come he was there alone. The 
mountain to which he retired was inward 
more than outward. It was not only in 
some rare evening hours that he secluded 
himself thus. More than any other Son of 
Man he dwelt on the heights, and saw the 
glorious light of God’s love on the plains, 
and the vast, wide-arching, all-embracing, 
heaven-embossing nature. 

We are not to live outside the world but 
in it, feeling its passions, working in its 
interest, striving to do our duty in its trials. 
And yet large districts of our life and feel- 
ing should be above the world, on the Sierra 
heights from which the world and our toil, 
and our home cares, and our surroundings 
look noble, precious, bathed in light. 

Believe, oh Soul, thou art placed in this 
mysterious and glorious universe, that God 
formed thee from his Spirit for no mean 
purpose, but for a destiny nobler than thy 
highest aspirations have pointed to. Be- 
lieve in the best thoughts and whis- 
perings that visit thy heart, if thou 
dost catch some gleams of the divinings 
of charity, of the glory of sacrifice, of the 
grandeur of faith, of the sky-piercing power 
of prayer, like mountain peaks jutting 
through fogs, or slopes afar off in the hori- 
zon light, believe in them with more en- 
thusiasm than in the stupid beaten dusts 
of the roads; make your home where they 
will inspire you, and where you can easily 
ascend their slopes, and see the world from 
a higher point, and feel the everlasting 
presence of God. 


Believe in them for they are the mountain 
principles and altar piles of life. Breathe 
the air that is freshened on their heights. 
Drink of the streams that flow fresh from 
their channels in their sides, and in every 
season of doubt, temptation, or despair, lift 
up thine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh thy help.—Thomas Star King. 


o 


Teach us, our Father, the ways of the hid- 
den things. We may walk easily in the 
plain paths, but the hidden way can only 
become known to us through divine guid- 
ance and human experience. The soul can 
find its rest only in thee. We can behold 
our true selves only in the light of thy 
countenance. “Lift upon us then the light 
of thy holy countenance, and give us peace.” 
Thy greatness and goodness draw us con- 
tinually toward peace. All our failures and 
mistakes help to teach us that thy ways 
alone are true and righteous altogether. In 
thee only may we find fullness of joy, and 
at thy right hand pleasures forever more. 

May the inspirations of owr best ™mo- 
ments fill us with a nobler ambition to rise 
out of our dead selves into the glerious 
light and liberty of the sons of God, and 
into thine own love and purity. And thus 
may we come at last to purify ourselves 
even as he is pure. B. F. VAUGHAN. 

Centerville, Ohio. 
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World Conquest 


Attention, the Rural Church 


BY OMER S. THOMAS 


VERY valuable contribution to the rurai 
A or country church work is being made 

by the Committee on Social and Re- 
ligious Surveys, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, in “Unique Studies of Rural Amer- 
ica.” ; 

Twelve volumes of information and sug- 
gestion are being published by this commit- 
tee, which was organized that the survey 
work begun by the Interchurch might not be 
lost. The surveys have been made under the 
direction of Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, who 
was the Rural Survey Director of the Inter- 
church. 4 

Representative counties all over the Uni- 
ted States have been studied intensively and 
the results given in these books so as to 
make them very valuable to rural workers. 
For instance, one of them is entitled, “Rural 
Religious Tendencies in the Middle West.” 
The surveys are applied in such a manner 
as to make them most excellent tools for the 
work of the rural pastor. 

One would hardly think to connect irri- 
gation with religion as he would good roads, 
but one of the books is devoted to that dis- 
cussion, showing what it is in two coun- 
ties in California. 


Too many of our rural pastors are taking 
too little interest in the social problems of 
the rural community and making a study of 
the tendencies of their communities so that 
they may put on a program to fit 
the situation. I believe that the man 
who is to minister to his community 
in the largest way should take advantage 
of all the rural studies in order that he may 
get a right viewpoint of his own problems 
and see wherein he can do the most con- 
structive work. 


A great many people think that the social 
problems are all of them problems of the 
city. The social problems are wherever 
folks are thrown together, whether in the 
city or the rural community. In fact, a 
large part of the work of the Church, wher- 
ever it is, is in the solution of the social prob- 
lems and the directing of the social lives of 
the people. Many of the sins of men are the 
outgrowth of wrong social conditions which 
might be changed by the influence of the 
Church wielded in the right way. 


The intensive studies which Dr. Brunner 
and his staff have made point the way by 
suggestion so that they will be very valu- 
able in working out an effective Church pro- 
gram of service. 

In this day of specialists I am hoping that 
there may be men who will be willing to give 
their lives to the study and.development: of 
the country church. We have the greatest 
resources of the Christian Church in the 
rural communities and therefore we need to 
plan that we may develop them in the most 
efficient way. One of our own churches is 
to be studied in the survey which is to be 


made and will be reported in these bocks. 

In this connection I am sure that it would 
be interesting to give the “Par Standard 
Church” as adopted by the Interchurch and 
sanctioned by the Town and Country Com- 
mittee of the Home Missions Council. For 
our own church I believe that we should 
have a rural church standard something like 
that. 

For instance, I would like very much to 
know what would be the grade of our coun- 
try churches, allowing the number of points 
opposite each item in the following stand- 
ard: 


EQUIPMENT 


5 Church anditorium for worship. 

2 Lecture and social room. 

5 Sunday-school rooms for at léast elght separate 

‘ classes. 

3 Social and recreational equipment incluling 
kitchen and dining room. . 

2 Toilets. 

1 Lawn well kept, making inviting outside ap- 
pearance, 

}4 Parsonage modern as any home in the commun- 
ity. 

PASTOR 


5 Trained man giving all his time to the church. 
3 Service every Sunday. 
2 Minimum salary $1,200. 
PROGRAM FOR CHURCH YEAR 
Finance 
1 Budget of all expenses and benevolences. 
5 Every-member canvass and weekly offering. 
5 Systematic teaching of stewardship. 
1 Exact business methods of meeting obligations. 
Worship 
6 Regular and dignified. 
2 Adapted to all ages, 
4 Private worship encouraged. 
Education 
5 Sunday-school the year around. 
3 Christian Endeavor society. 
2 Systematic mission study. 
Missions 
3 A mission committee. 
4 Offerings to missions every Sunday during mis- 
sion period. 
3 A good goal for per capita missionary giving. 
Evangelism 
5 Systematic evangelistic campaign. 
8 Follow-up class in responsibility of church mem- 
bership. 
Parish Activities 
3 Promotion of all union programs of service. 
3 Reach all groups in the community. 
Social 
4 Definite attempt to study economic conditions 
and to assist in civic betterment movements. 
4 Definite attempt to meet social needs with o)- 
portunities for expressional life. 
2 Organized recreation. 


Will the country churches please study 
carefully this standard and report it to me? 
I should like to publish the names of the 
churches reaching the highest standards ac- 
cording to this rating. 


The Change of Program of the 
Urbana, Ill., Church 


wo years ago the Home Mission Board 

made an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars to the church at Urbana, IIl., that 
it might put up a building in which would 
be demonstrated the possibility of carrying 
on a program of social service to the com- 
munity. Since that time there has grown 
such a need for a parsonage and larger 
Sunday-school equipment that the other day 
the church voted unanimously at a meeting 
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of the executive board to release the Home 
Mission Board of the appropriation and to 
undertake a different building program 
which will add very materially to the effi- 
ciency of the church and not in any way 
burden outside organizations. 


We very much appreciate the fine spirit 
in which the church has voluntarily made 
the change and given notice to the Board al- 
though we are rather sorry that there might 
not have been the demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of ministering to the community in 
the way first planned. 

The decision of thé church does not mean 
that it is to go backward in any way at all, 
but that its forward work will be directed in 
a little different channel. Brother Richards 
has been leading his people in a fine pro- 


gram. 


The Negro Mind 

JN his. report for the Joint Committee on 

the Negro Work of the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, Dr. George R. Hovey, chairman, 
says some things of great interest to every 
one who is a contributor to Franklinton 
Christian College and its great work for the 
Negro: 


All too much of the old Negro remains; 
but there is a new Negro. To his voice we 
must listen. This voice is resonant with a 
new hope based on solid achievement. A 
new era has dawned. The day of Booker 
Washington has not passed; it can never 
pass. His soul goes marching on, not in soli- 
tary leadership, but in a host of wise racial 
generals in all fields of life. They are in- 
sisting that the principles and ideals of 
American democracy shall be applied to 
them and their people. All too slowly, yet 
on all hands, there is developing a determi- 
nation of white Christian leaders to meet 
this reasonable request and to find a way 
out in the Christian demands of Negroes for 
better treatment, a fair chance for educa- 
tion, a more even-handed justice, reasonable 
economic conditions in city and country, a 
fair appreciation of accomplishments under 
difficulties, a single standard of morals, se- 
curity of life, property, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


Missionary workers and representatives of 
boards doing mission work among Negroes 
are conscious of the new mind of the Negro, 
of his new sense of race worth and race 
dignity, his new determination to have ap- 
plied to him the principles of a safeguarded 
and complete American life. The mere 
words, or appearance, so far as the attitude 
of white people is concerned, are not suf- 
ficient. Each white person must actually 
make good in the fields of real achievement. 
The reality of such actual achievement is 
the unshaken rock of confidence on the part 
of Negroes in the trustworthy accomplish- 
ments of missionary workers and mission 
boards. They stand a sure defense of 
mighty hope in the Negro mind. On such 
Christians, Negroes rely. They have loved 
much and love never fails. They have been 
weighed in the balance and have not been 
found wanting. . ‘ 

Principal Moton has recently said that 
“the better white South was never more 
friendly to the Negro than today.” This is 
but another way of saying that in the prin- 
ciples of Jesus is the solution of the Negro 
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problem. The test of Christianity rests in 
the criterion of real worth. Is a man a man 
for a’ that? Is color, or real achievement, 
to be the test? Heartening confirmation of 
a new point of view is at hand in the in- 


en who are no longer asserting that they 
know the Negro, but are reappraising the 
progress of racial development during the 


last half century.- It must be freshly called 
to. mind that the Negro leaders responsible 
for this changed attitude of the better South 
have been largely trained through the white 
teachers and trained Negroes supported by 
Christian beneficence. Such fruitage of the 
greater life challenges to faithful continu- 
ance in well-doing, an earnest of larger re- 
sults yet to be. 


Woman’s Work 


{Please send items for this department to either Mrs. Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia 


Craig Helfenstein, Dayton, Ohio.] 


Program for July 


LITERATURE MONTH 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise think 
on these things..—Phil. 4: 8. 


- Hymn—‘“Publish Glad Tidings.” 


~ 


2. Bible Reading—Hebrews 11: 17-40. 

8. Roll Call—Quotation from one of the six study 
books used this year. 

4. A leaflet that interests me most—answered by 
ten women. 

5. The Why and the Where of the Literature Fund. 
(Christian Missionary for June). 

6. Literature Offering. 

7. The Delegates’ Mission (An exercise for two— 
five cents). 

8 Hymn—“We'’ve a Story to Tell.” Informal ad- 


journment to examine the Literature Display. 


HE roll call will be a very valuable item 

on our program. Let the quotations be 
given from memory if at all possible. If 
this suggestion is followed it will hardly 
be necessary to add the caution that the 
responses dare not be long, or too much 
time will be required. Allow about ten min- 
utes for the entire roll call. 

The little envelope provided with your 
program may have received your offering 
some time ago and may have been waiting 
impatiently for this time when it should 
meet its fellows in the special offering box 
that your ingenious Literature Superintend- 
ent has provided. But whether the envelope 
is used or not, do not fail to give every one 
an opportunity to contribute to this fund 
which “5” has explained clearly. 








REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
, For the Literature Fund 








HE third annual mid-year meeting of the 

woman’s mission board of the Central IIli- 
nois Conference, was held at Tuscola, IIl., 
June 22. A most interesting program based 
on the topic, “The Light of the World,” was 
prepared. We trust that some one who 
was in attendance will send us an account 
of the meeting. Interesting accounts of 
such gatherings help to inspire those who 
read, as well as those who attend. 








REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 








THE time for the July meetings is close 

at hand. Have you your plans well in 
hand for a good meeting, a good attendance, 
and a good big offering for the Literature 
Fund? Have you decided on the piece of 
literature to give each one in attendance 
to take home with her? For five cents you 
can secure enough copies of “Our Woman’s 
Work,” to supply your society. (Please 
state the number needed if you order them 
from Room 25, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio). “Our Woman’s Work,” gives an 
outline and some of the accomplishments 
of the Boards during 1921-1922. 








REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 








T the time you are reading this issue, 
some of our women will be “drinking in” 
of the good things at Winona Lake Mission 
School. We trust that much of the inspi- 
ration will “run over” in the local societies 


and conference sessions later; yes, and into: 


The Herald and into The Christian Mission- 
ary, too, so that many of us shall feel like 
we have been to Mission School. 


“KINGDOMS 
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REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 








NLY forty-three orders for the special 
Missionary Cradle Roll Rally Day leaf- 
lets have been received to date, June 16. 
Did you observe the day in your society? 
Tell us ‘about it. 








REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund ° 








HE Home Missions Institute at Chautau- 

qua, N. Y., will be held August 12-18. 

Make your plans to attend if you are 
within reach of Chautauqua. 


ORD comes to us that the session of 


Eastern Conference, held recently at Stan- 
fordville, N. Y., was “the best ever.” 
shall have a full report of it later. 


Notice 

N order for Cradle Roll leaflets and Mite 

boxes (twenty-four cents in stamps en- 
closed) came to Room 25, C. P. A. Bldg., 
June 16. The letter was lated June 14, 
but there is no address given. The signa- 
ture is Mrs. Margaret Shaw, R. R. 5. The 
postmark is not intelligible. If Mrs. Shaw 
will send us her address, we shall gladly 
send the literature. 








REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 








AND KINGS” 


Daniel Interpreting Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 9, 1922 
Daniel II: 36-47 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Secretary of Sunday-schools 


Golden Text—The kingdom of the world 
is to become the kingdom of our Lord, and 
of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever 
and ever.—Rev. 11: 15. 


Perce rr oe ooo ooo wre oooooororr4 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 3—Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream. Dan. 2: 31-35. 
Tuesday, July 4—Daniel’s Interpreta- 
tion. Dan, 2: 36-45. 
Wednesday, July 5S—Jacob and the 
Angel, Gen. 32: 24-30. 
Thursday, July 6—Pharach’s Dreams, 


Gen, 41: 1-7. 
Friday, July 7—Joseph’s Interpretation. 
Gen. 41: 25-32. 

Saturday, July 8—Peter’s Vision. 
Acts 10: 9-15. 

Sunday, July 9—Isaiah’s. Vision, 
Isa. 11: 1-10. 


eee) 
THE Book is full of kings and kingdoms. 

Pharoah’s and Abimelech’s and Solo- 
mon’s and Senacharib’s and Nebuchadnez- 


zar’s, and Egypt, Chaldea, Israel, Syria. 
Babylon, and Assyria—all are entering 
wedges for the greater Persian—Greek— 
Roman kingdoms and that peculiar “divine 
right of kings” fallacy which seems only 
really to have begun finally to fade away. 


shall never fade nor fail. 
heaven and the earth is its footstool. It 
needs no light of the sun nor moon and 
knows neither limit of power nor time nor 
territory. Its subjects number one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand and thousands 
of thousands beside these no man can num- 
ber. Its dominion is from everlasting: to 
everlasting and its sway is infinite and un- 
knowable. Into that Kingdom all nations 
shall bring their glory and honor; through 
its streets runs the river of life and 
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little time and cease to be. It’s a great 
thing to feel that you are a part of that 
eternal Kingdom and a child of the King. 


The Story 


A lad from the streets of Jerusalem is 
brought captive with his fellows and is one 
of a chdsen few set apart for the king’s 
court. He is given the best the land has 
and placed under governors and servants 
in preparation for the life of a prince of 
the most powerful nation of the day. But 
the lad is not turned by flattery or tamed 
by favor and he says and does according to 
the pattern of his godly Jewish home. He 
grows in stature and in wisdom and in 
favor with God and man, as did that di- 
vine Lad in later years, and when the cru- 
cial time comes he is ready. The lesson 
of ‘today is that supreme day. 


The king has dreamed. The wise men 
and soothsayers are baffled, for has he not 
only asked them to interpret a dream, but 
to tell him what the dream was—for “the 
thing had gone from him.” This reached 
beyond their ken and beyond the “spirit of 
the gods” to the Spirit of the living God. 
Daniel is called in and it would be well 
for a moment to contemplate that scene: 
A brilliant court, a pompous, cruel, and 
unreasonable king, a crowd of cowering 
courtiers, a company of baffled magicians, 
enchanters, and sorcerers. And standing 
now calmly in their midst and master of 
the situation is a messenger of the living 
God. Hear his clear-cut word to that cow- 
ering crowd: 

“This is the dream; and we will tell the in- 

terpretation.” V. 36. 


“We” includes God. Daniel seems to 
stand there alone, but there is in the midst 
the form of one “like unto the Son of God,” 
but unseen (although not unfelt) by that 
awe-struck company. But Daniel recog- 
nizes his presence and his power. 


The greatest asset one can have on earth 
is the realization of the presence of God. 
G. Campbell Morgan, whose word has gone 
forth with such power, tells of his first task 
in his own private room of getting in real 
touch and communion with God. Hugh 
Beaver, the powerful young life whose in- 
fluence among young men was compelling, 
was wont to go out into the Pennsylvania 
mountains and woods and talk aloud with 
God. 


God help and forgive the man who has 
to say only “I,” and thank God that through 
his promise and through our practice we 
are enabled to say “we.” 


“We are laborers together with God.” 


“Thou, 0, King. . . . unto whom the God 
of heaven hath given the kingdom.” V. 37. 


Kings and all of us are here by “Divine 
Right.” There is not only a divine right 
but a divine responsibility in every human 
soul created in the image of God. We and 
the kings forget this sometimes (ofttimes) 
but the end of our own “blind alley” comes 
and we have no way to look but up if we 
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are to escape the consequences of our pre- 
sumption. 

This was the second thing that needed 
to be said by Daniel, the mouthpiece of 
God. The first was that God knows, and 
the second is that he is responsible to God. 
His puffed-up idea of his own kingdom and 
himself as king must take second place 
with God or cease to be—no matter how 
big and how important they may seem to 
be to the gaping world: 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


“After thee shall arise another kingdom.” 

V. 39. 

We are but a bit of the ages. We are 

all “come to the kingdom” like Queen Es- 
ther “for such a time as this” and our lives 
and our deeds will “carry on” for good or 
ill into some-other lives and kingdoms after 
our dust has been forgotten. I stood in an 
old New England cemetery amid the graves 
of my forefathers, some of them of the same 
names as those of the family living today, 
and as I stood I considered that others 
would read my name at some future day 
in a place like this and will say. . . . 
I worlder what they will say. But another 
company is coming on. You can hear the 
tramp of their coming feet, and looking 
into their little immature faces wonder what 
sort of a man is hidden there. But of one 
thing we may be very certain, that we now 
have something to say of what the future 
shall be and can help to shape that which 
we never may see. 

“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done” — 
here and now and everywhere. 

“Head of gold.” 
“Breast and arms of silver.” 
“Belly and thighs of brass.” 


“Legs of iron,” 
“Feet part of iron and part of clay.” 


A big show at the top, but a poor un- 
derpinning. 

Babylon was a great show with its pal- 
aces and hanging gardens, but its founda- 
tions were going and discontent and mur- 
muring were beginning to be heard in its 
hovels and slums and the army without 
was its coming nearer the day of victory 
because of the crumbling of things within. 


JUNE 29, 1922 


I saw two photographs the other day of 
the beautiful capitol building at Harris- 
burg—that wonderful ten million dollar 
monument of stately beauty. The one pho- 
tograph was taken from the front and pre- 
sented the grand entrance at the head of 
the beautiful avenue and crowning the ter- 
race of its beautiful grounds. The other 
photograph was taken from another angle 
and in the foreground were some of the 
hovels and tenements of Harrisburg with 
the capitol’s less ornate side in the back- 
ground. 

Most of us like to have our photographs 
taken with the “best front” possible. We 
want the head of gold to show, but do not 
want it known that we taper off into brass 
and mud. We show strangers our cities 
and our homes and ourselves, but the show 
consists of the main streets and the avenues, 
of the parlor and the guest’s room, of the 
“dressed up” part of us, and we cover the 
clay and try to forget it, or at least have 
them forget it. 


But the day shall come that shall reveal 
it as by fire. 


“A stone cut out of the mountain.” 
“A kingdom that shall never be destroyed.” 


The kingdoms of this world are finally 
all to be the kingdoms of our God and of 
his Christ. And of this kingdom there shall 
be no end. The mouth of the Lord God 
Almighty has spoken it and it shall as sure- 
ly come to pass. 


Lord speed the day when thy Kingdom 
shall come. Lord, hasten the time when 
thy will shall be done in the hearts of men. 
And give us a goodly part in shaping that 
world and time and Kingdom which is to 
be. 

“I must do the work—while it is day. 

The night cometh when no man can work.” 

Erie, Pa. 

Poocre 
INCREASE 10% PLUS 


Is Your School Just “Holding Its 
Own?” 


And if so, who is holding the rest? 


Pewee em eee we eee eee re ew ed 


How to Get the Blessings of Freedom 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 9, 1922 
John 8: 31-36 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. 1. 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor 


Program Pointers 


Decorate the room with the national colors. Sing 
patriotic hymns. Have some one read or recite the 
prologue of the Declaration of Independence. 

Print mottoes on cardboard and hang them about 
the room using the following Scripture texts: John 
8:82, 836; Rom. 8:2; 1 Cor. 7:22; Gal. 5:1; Rom. 
8:21; 2 Cor. 3:17; Gal. 5:13. 

Write whatever part you wish the different mem- 
bers to take in the meeting on a rather stiff paper. 
Roll this in red tissue paper making them look as 
much like firecrackers as possible and at a certain 
time in the g have the firecrackers opened. 
To advertise eo meeting hand the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school a big cannon cracker made in 
the same way. Arrange with him beforehand so 
that he will open it and read the announcement 
written therein. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

VERSE 31. “Continue in my word.” The 
key to the securing of the blessings of 
freedom is obedience to law. And the key 
to the richest, most precious blessings of 
freedom is obedience to the law of Christ. 
V. 32. And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth will make you free.—Weymouth. 
Moral, spiritual truth is a great liberator; 
but Jesus Christ, who came “to set the cap- 
tives at liberty,” said, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” He is the great eman- 
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cipator and through knowing him we find 
the blessings of freedom. 


V. 33. “We. were never in bond- 
age to any man.” The blessings of the 
freedom of the body are but secondary 
blessings at the best. The blessings of the 
free spirit are the highest blessings of free- 
dom. One may enjoy freedom of the body, 
so that he may go where he pleases and do 
practically what he pleases, and yet his 
spirit be in the most abject slavery possi- 
ble. On the other hand, one’s body may be 
loaded with chains and thrown into the 
darkest, foulest, dungeon, and his spirit be 
enjoying all the richest blessings of free- 
dom. Paul in the Mamertine dungeon, 
chained to a Roman soldier, was infinitely 
more free than Nero in-his palace. Jere- 
miah in the mire of the cistern was far 
more free than Zedekiah on the throne. 
John the Baptist in the gloom of the dun- 
geon of Machaerus castle knew more of 
the blessings of liberty in one hour than 
Herod in a lifetime. 


If we are to enjoy the sweetest fruits of 
freedom, we must have a free spirit and 
only Christ can free that from the galling 
bonds of sin. 


V. 34. “Whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin.” No man is free in whose 
life sin reigns. He is in fact the slave of 
Satan, the worst slave driver the world 
has ever known. Sin committed is the clank 
of the captive’s chain announcing the fact 
of his slavery. He may be boasting about 
personal liberty with loud voice, but the 
clank of his chain drowns his. shout. 


Is there a sinful habit in your life which 
you cannot overcome? Then you are a 
slave. Christ, and Christ alone, can free 
you and aid in getting the blessings of free- 
dom. True national freedom comes from 
the same source. A nation is truly free 
just in so far as it follows the teachings 
of Christ and he makes them free. If this 
be true, then the Christian patriot is the 
highest type of patriot. And the brand of 
patriotism claimed by the non-Christian is 
vitiated and should be discounted. 


Vs. 35, 36. “And the servant abideth not 
in the house forever: but the.Son abideth 
ever. If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” The slave 
has no claim on the Father’s blessings: of 
freedom. If he is to enjoy them he must 
be manumitted by the Son and adopted into 
the family of the Father, and then, and 
then only, can he obtain the blessings of 
freedom. 


Christ alone gives to man the power to 
live a free life. The ability to do as one 
wishes is not freedom unless you wish to 
do right. Because a slave chooses to re- 
main a slave does not make him a free man; 
neither does the fact that a man chooses to 
be a slave to lusts and sinful desires and 
evil passions make him free. He is just 
as much a slave as the man who resents 
his slavery, and much farther from the pos- 
sibility of being made free. 


By Way of Illustration 


On my lawn is a goat tethered te rope 
to a stake. He is not at liberty. hy not 
cut the rope and let him go where, and do 
as he pleases? Because if I do he will 
gnaw the bark of the young trees, trample 
down the garden-beds, pull up the straw- 
berry plants by the roots. In a word, be- 
cause he is not able to perceive and be obe- 
dient to the invisible law, he must be sub- 
ject to a visible and tangible one. But I 
have a collie dog who has learned obedience. 
and has acquired his right to liberty.—Ly- 
man Abbott, D. D. 

A recent writer upon the London Zoologi- 
cal Gardens refers to “the spacious aviary” 
provided for the eagles. Spacious aviary! 
One would like to know what the eagles 
think of that. Surely the amplest artificial 
horizon is narrow and the loftiest dome 
mean to creatures born to range the skies 
and seek the sun. So the world and the 
things of the world painfully cramp the 
creature in whose heart God has set eter- 
nity; his cage is narrow even when the 
stars are its gilded wires—W. L. Watkin- 
son. 

You capture a fish in the stream, and 
place it in a confining globe or bowl of 
water. You have taken away its liberty 
by restriction. But suppose that instead 


of placing it in the globe, you fling it far 





Horseshoe or Sunset 


A man walked down a country lune, 
Where wild flowers bloomed along the 


way; 

The sun had set, and in the west; 
Trailed banners of the dying day; 
Great continents of clouds that drift, 

Turned rosy in the changing light; 
He paused to watch the sunset, scene, 
Enthralled and happy at the sight. 


Another man came down the road, 
The self-same roatl where bloomed 
the flowers; 
He saw them not, nor saw the clouds 
Turn golden in the evening hours; 
’"Twas not for him nor such as he— 
His soul and this naught common had; 
He found a horseshoe in the road— 
A horseshoe and it made. him glad. 


Oh, shriveled souls that never lift 
Their a above the dust of 


earth; 
Like Esau of the desert band, 
Their birthrights deem of little worth; 
The flaming clouds, the rose’s blush, 
The oriole in the forest dim, 
These are the tokens that God sends 
To call his children unto him. 
—Eugene Clay Ferguson. 


ALAC 


away upon a far-stretching lea. You have 
not confined it. You have given it more 
free space than it had before. It was pre- 
viously confined within the waters of the 
stream, but now all the wide world is an 
open space around it. Have you given it 
freedom? No: you have enslaved it by de- 
priving it of its vital constraint. Within 
the constraint of the waters it flashed along 
joyously like a beam of light. On the open 
meadow it gasps and writhes in pitiful help- 
lessness and distress. It has lost its liberty 
in the lawlessness of license. You have 
taken it out of: those vital relations that 
controlled and perfected its activities.—J. 
homas. 

So it is with the young man or woman 
who may have the liberty of the world; 
they are enslaved because they were cre- 
a to live in the atmosphere of heaven 
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and Christ is the only one who can put 
them in that atmosphere. 


A man is free only when whatever is the 
will of God is his will, too, and whatever 
is not God’s will is not his will.—Epictetus. 

A man is truly free only when the will 
of God is not merely accepted, but loved and 
desired as that which is wholly good; when 
the love of God, of his will, and of all that 
he is, becomes the active principle of his 
life—W. L. Walker. 


I was one of a party who visited Chats- 
worth the other day. We were allowed the 
privilege of going through the noble house. 
But our liberties were severely restricted. 
We were allowed to pass rapidly through 
what were the “showrooms,” but we were 
rightly excluded from the living rooms. In 
many places there were red cords stretched 


across inviting passages, and our progress 
was barred. If I had been a son of the 
house, I could have passed into the living 
rooms, the place of sweet and sacred fel- 
lowships, the home of genial intercourse, 
where secrets pass from lip to lip, and un- 
spoken sentiments radiate from heart to 
heart.—J. L. Jowett. 


The carnally-minded may fancy them- 
selves possessed of a large liberty, but earth 
and time at their widest are narrow to the 
spirit. To be governed from below is the 
essential slavery. To obey only animal im- 
pulses, to seek sensuous pleasure, to hope 
for nothing beyond social promotion, to find 
our motive and end in earthly things, and, 
in a word, to surrender ourselves to the 
fatalism of circumstances is an infinitely 
worse slavery than to be bound hand and 
foot.—J. Hastings. 


‘Christian Freedom 
(For Reading or. Recitation) 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes confederate for his harm 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as i 


haps compared 

mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valley his, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, “My father made them all!” 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emp of interest his, 
Whose eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned and built, and still upholds, a world 
Sc clothed with beauty for rebellious man? 
Yes, ye may fill your garners, ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 
In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 
Of usurption, and to no man’s wrong, 

riates nature as his Father’s work, 


Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 


So manifold in cares, whose every 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 

For.he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 

Ner penury can cripple or confine; 

No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound; but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 
—Wm. Cowper. 


For Discussion 


Would Christ call America “‘the land of the free?” 
ae Cer eee ee 
eae is the difference between freedom and 
Is there any such state as that human independence 
boasted by many? 
What is freedom? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Christian Investments 


Financing Christian Education 

Religion like everything else of value must be taught. It is possible to get more 
religion into industry and business only through the development of Christian educa- 
tion and leadership. With the forces of evil backed by men and money, systematical- 
ly organized to destroy, we must back with men and money all campaigns for Chris- 
tian Education. 


A New Vision of Stewardship 

There is more responsibility in giving away money than there is in spending it. 
You can do more damage to others through misguided charity than 
through selfish extravagance. On the other hand, if the cause is worth 
while there is nothing which so develops the spiritual side of a man as 
whole-hearted, unselfish giving. . . . For this reason is it not true 
that we should give more attention to our investments, if they are to be 

made for eternity, in order that we may make them wisely? 
Institute We cannot afford to make poor investments for God any more than we 


can for ourselves. 


Elon 


The Money Power of the Church 
Defiance 


There are about 40,000,000 members in our Christian churches, 
Palmer with about $40,000,000,000 total income. Calculate the tremendous 
Christian power summed up in one-tenth of that amount (if all were tithers)— 


Divinity $4,000,000,000. Spent honestly and wisely, such a sum would establish 


all the additional schools necessary to fit our young men and women for 
a religious life. It would operate all the hospitals and training schools 
needed to treat all those who must go through life with physical handicaps. It would 
furnish sufficient money in a few years’ time to teach every living soul the principles 


of righteousness. —Extracts from “Enduring Investments” by Roger W. Babson. 


What investment are you making in young manhood and womanhood and the 
colleges which stand for their Christian education? Is it a man’s size gift? 


Department of Education, American Chris- 
tran Convention, W. G. Sargent, Secretary, 
138 Lenox Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
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Communications 


Those Conference and Other Institutes 


In The Herald of June 8, the article on 
institutes, written by Rev. H. R. Clem, was 
of intense interest to me. His pointed ques- 
tion and his argument were thought provok- 
ing, for me at least. He put the question 
from the pastor’s side; and it was not so 
long ago that one of our strong laymen 
came to me with practically the same ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the man in the 
pew and said, “Does it pay to put these 
things on?” Beside I had just been having 
some experience along these lines and from 
close contact both with pastors and laymen 
I was primed to give this question carefu! 
thought. Probably at the very time Bro. 
Clem was writing his article, I was on a 
trip among the western New York churches, 
together with Rev. McD. Howsare, who was 
presenting the Efficiency Program outlined 
by the Home Mission office. Not two months 
before, our Western New York Conference 
had joined with the Central New York Con- 
ference in a two-conference rally where a 
team, made up of Drs. Denison, Minton, and 
Kendall, and Rev. and Mrs. Howsare, had 
put on an institute presenting our denomina- 
tional program and objectives for the year 
1922. From the standpoint of the pastor 
or the man in the pew, How about it? 

When our people began putting on pas- 
tors’ summer schools I said, “Good, now we 
are doing something that is worth while.” 
When the plan for the two-conference rally 
and institute work came to my desk and I 
had time to think it over, I said, “This is 
yet one more step onward; for it brings the 
pastor and people together in conference 
and discussion where each can begin to ap- 
preciate the other’s viewpoint.” At this 
same institute, which was held at North 
Rush, Rev. Howsare and I made the prelim- 
inary arrangements for the Efficiency In- 
stitutes in this conference; and he came with 
us for the week May 27-June 4. The dates 
might have been better chosen had it not 
been that other dates had to be taken into 
consideration. But the date is outside the 
point, though undoubtedly it does have some- 
thing to do with the reach of these things. 
The point is that this is one more step to- 
ward bringing the matter to the home folks. 
And they took to it like a duck to water; for 
when we had finished each of the institutes, 
people came around to say, “This was fine: 
we are glad you came.” It will take some 
me time to tell just how certain are the 
results. 


With the five-man team, two-day rally in- 
stitute, there is the same difficulty to be ex- 
perienced as at our conference sessions. The 
ones who are regularly in the harness are 
there and are helped by what they get. 
There are some who need it, but don’t come; 
and many times they are excusable. So I 
feel that our plan of following that with the 
second line of work was a splendid thing, 
since it was an attempt to take the stay-at- 
homes into our confidence. I am discussing 
this rather plainly it may be, but in no way 
would I reflect upon the wisdom of the plans 
one way or the other. If you have had the 
chance at the larger institute, you cannot af- 
ford to leave out the second; if you did not 
get in on the ground floor of the former, 
then arrange with the Home Mission office 
for the shorter institute. 


The plan worked out by Brother How- 
sare in our conference was a change from 
his usual program, but it was a very wise 
move. The regular printed program was 
preceded on the evening before by a stereop- 
ticon lecture in which he gave to his audi- 
ences a general view of our denominational 
work and enterprises. This made a back- 
ground for the work of the next day, when, 


in address and round table manner, we got 
down to the business of the local church in 
its various relationships. All this is a good 
idea. Rev. Howsare told me the work he 
was doing was yet in its experimental 
stages with us and suggested some very ma- 
terial changes in the plan and program, 
which, if made effectual, will render this line 
of work even more commendable. I know 
of a certainty that some things were derived 
from these days which will in all probabil- 
ity tell in the results to be later reported 
from the churches in our conference. It will 
take time to work out the plans. We need 
not be discouraged if some results are slow 
about coming. And most of all must our 
people realize that the institute does not 
solve our problems for us, but rather gives 
us tools and help and inspiration by which 
we must solve them for ourselves. It is up 
to the individual after all, as to his ability 
for “the everlastin’ team-work of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 

Now for the layman’s question as to 
whether or not it pays. He wants to know 
where his money goes when he is having to 
foot the bills. And I don’t blame him. He 
ought to know; and he ought to be taken 
into the confidence of those who are quali- 


(UA MMA 
The Comforter 


I came to the Master at evening 
After a busy day; 

My heart was burdened and weary, 
Too tired even to pray; 

But I laid my head on his bosom 
And he lifted the burden away. 


I came again in the morning— 
His comforting love would cheer 

I knew he could banish the shadows 
And scatter away my fear: 

And he drew my head to his bosom 
And wiped my gathering tear. 


I came to him at the noontime, 
Hot, and thirsty, and lone; 

There was no one else to comfort, 
But the Savior called me his own; 

And I rested there on his bosom: 
How sweet his love had grown! 


Now morning and noontime and evening, 
I hear his gentle call; 
I carry him all my burdens, 
Lest under them I should fall; 
And he gathers me close to his bosom, 
He lifts and carries them all. 
—Selected. 
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fied by position to know. Some of our 
preachers and leaders frequently blame the 
laymen of the church and say they are 
slow. If there is an unresponsive man in 
the pew, may it not be because there is an 
unsympathete man in the pulpit or the 
study or office chair? The point of Brother 
Clem’s two last paragraphs is, I believe, well 
taken. And while we apply, or seek to ap- 
ply such philosophy to our work, I welcome 
all those things which make for better un- 
derstanding and greater sympathy among 
our preachers and laymen, our churches and 
conferences, our conferences and our denom- 
inational boards. 

So I want to speak a word of praise for 
these recent signs of a better understanding. 
I want to commend those institutes such as 
our Home Mission Board is bringing to us. 
The closer they are brought the better. I 
don’t praise them merely because they are 
of the Christian Church, but because I be- 
lieve in the possibilities of good from them. 
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And so I quote the words of St. Augustine, 
“What I know not, teach thou me; and do 
not beat me down in order to quicken my 
pace, for then I cannot follow you at all.” 
This I believe to be the desire, the plea, the 
aim of every thoughtful and earnest man 
and woman, whether in the pulpit or in the 
pew. I would say that anything which 
brings us to a better understanding of one 
another and our work, which promotes a 
fellowship of service, is worth while and 
pays in values which can never be measured 
on a balance sheet or by economic scales. 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS. 

Machias, N. Y. 


Palmer Summer School, and Oak Grove 


The Summer School of Religious Instruc- 
tion held in connection with Palmer College 
Commencement and The Western Christian 
Convention was of great profit to those who 
were permitted to attend. It is not my pur- 
pose to give a write-up of the school, as this 
may be the work of some one else; but | 
wish to voice my appreciation of the work 
done this year as well as last. I was very 
sorry that more of the pastors and laymen 
did not avail themselves of the privileges 
and blessings of this school. I hope that 
many more will plan to be present next year. 
I know that the lateness of the spring put 
the farmers back with their work so much 
that many of them felt that it was almost 
impossible to attend. 

The Sabbath following the Summer 
School, I visited the Oak Grove Church; and 
the power of the Lord was manifest at both 
the morning and evening meeting, for at 
each meeting there were two accessions to 
the church. At the morning meeting I 
preached on the subject of Christian bap- 
tism; and after the meeting I learned that 
there were those who had been sprinkled 
but wanted to be baptized, for they felt that 
they had nevér answered their conscience by 
being sprinkled for baptism. Brethren, we 
cannot make baptism out of some form dif- 
ferent from the way our Lord was baptized. 
There are thousands of people who have been 
sprinkled for baptism who are not satisfied, 
because their conscience has not been an- 
swered. Some people still have conscientious 
convictions on this subject, and they will not 
or cannot be satisfied until they are baptized 
as they think their Lord was. I am one of 
the ministers who have conscientious con- 


. victions on this subject, too; but my hand of 


fellowship is extended just as freely to the 
man who has been sprinkled as to the one 
who has been immersed. My convictions on 
this subject are no barrier to my fellowship 
of others who differ from me. 

We have planned for our baptismal] serv- 
ices at the Oak Grove Church to take place 
the first Sabbath in July. We are expecting 
that others will unite with the church at 
that time. 


Keokuk, Iowa. 


D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 


From a Veteran Minister 


I am seventy years old today. Have been 
preaching forty-five years. Preached my 
first sermon the second Sunday in June, 
1877, at three o’clock in the afternoon. It 
was in a log schoolhouse near Muses Mills, 
Kentucky. Since that time I have preached 
in nine different States. At present I am 
preaching in the North Missouri Conference. 
During last month I had the privilege of 
baptizing twenty-two persons in the name 
of Jesus Christ. If I should live to preach 
forty-five years more, the time would all be 
spent in the Christian Church. Our West- 
ern Christian Convention and Religious Ed- 
ucation Summer School for pastors was a 
success. I was pleased to meet the breth- 
ren. I must mention Doctor J. F. Burnett, 
who began his ministry in October after I 
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began in June. We became very fast friends 
in those days of long ago and have remained 
so. We were happy to have him in the con- 
vention here, but more especially in our 
home. We may never walk together in this 
world again; but if not we will walk to- 
gether in that heavenly Jerusalem, and 
praise our King for saving us and bringing 


us up there. 
. A. P. Hurst. 
Albany, Mo. 


A Letter from Elon’s President 


I met two men the other day—one a Meth- 
odist, the other a Christian. The Methodist 
was a Christian, too, though not a member 
of our church. Both men had daughters to 
send to college and both were good personal 
friends of the writer. I did not meet them 
in concert, but on the same day. 

I congratulated each of them on having a 
daughter to finish high school. When I 
told them that only one in nine of our popu- 
lation attains this distinction, they imme- 
diately rated their daughters higher. Natur- 
ally we fell to discussing the future. I met 
the Methodist man first. He is a man in 
moderate circumstances, a hard worker, on 
a salary basis, so that additional financial 
obligations are to him matters of grave con- 
cern. He confided to me his life’s aspira- 
tion with reference to his daughter—that 
she should be graduated from college. I 
congratulated him again and told him that 
only one, in thirty gets to college and one in 
ninety to graduate from college. There was 
joy in his very manner when I got him to 
see what a high-visioned man he was and 
what awaited her in the way of life achieve- 
ment; for this one-ninetieth of our popula- 
tion who are college graduates have fur- 
nished us ninety percent of our leadership in 
church, state, and industrial life, I ex- 
plained to him. His countenance then be- 
came, to me an inspiration. . 

Then being ever alert for recruits for 
Elon’s student body, I offered this princely 
father the advantages of our college for his 
daughter. He thanked me. He spoke well 
of Elon. He had visited the college once and 
was impressed with its Christian tone. He 
had observed its influence in the lives of its 
alumni whom he had known. “But,” he 
added, “we Methodists have a college for this 
territory. It is my duty to patronize it. I 
have never had another thought than that 
my daughter should go there.” Then he 
told me how every pastor he had ever had, 
had spoken always of his daughter as a 
prospective student for their college. This 
layman and these pastors are normal in 
their attitudes in their church. 

A few minutes later I met the man of our 
church. He greeted me effusively and re- 
joiced in the great work I was doing for 
the church through Elon. Of course I set 
him right on that point. The work being 
done at Elon is great, but it is a social pro- 
duct, the achievement of no man or group 
of men, but of a brotherhood engaged in an 
important enterprise, or rather of that part 
of the brotherhood that elects to co-operate 
in the program of Christian education of 
our church. 

He, too, declared his intention to send his 
daughter to college. “Elon is ready for 
her,” I declared with expectancy in my voice. 
“Well, er,” he stammered forth with such 
hesitancy and evident embarrassment, “that 
is where I want to send her. I fear, how- 
- ever, she will go to X. T.,” and he named this 
Methodist College. I argued the best I 
could. I am considered somewhat of an 
argumentarian, having persuaded in my 
youth a lovely maiden to take me for better 
o: for worse. Well, I failed, not with the 
maiden, but with him. My brother insisted 
at first that his daughter wouldn’t obey him. 
Then he tacked for a new position and in- 
sisted he was free to patronize any college 
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he saw fit. He said his pastor had never 
mentioned Elon to him nor ever referred to 
the college during his pastoral visits or in 
his pulpit in his hearing. This layman and 
this minister I am unwilling to accept as 
characteristic of our church. I know some 
glowing exceptions at any rate. 

Of this I am sure, however, absolutely 
sure, we shall never build up our college or 
our beloved church while our membership 
assumes the attitude of independency of my 
friend toward her institutions. 

The Methodist Church is large. It is grow- 
ing. The Christian Church is the typical 
American church. It guarantees in the 
realm of the Christian life the same prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality our Govern- 
ment guarantees in civil life. Yet our 
church is smaller today in America than it 
was in 1860. Does anybody know why? 
Perhaps Governor West will tell us. Per- 
haps some fine layman with a son or daugh- 
ter to send to college and who sends to 
some other college can tell us. 

No, I am not pessimistic. I recently 
talked with Brother P. J. Carlton, Richmond, 
Va., Elon’s latest addition to the trustee- 
ship, a man with a world-vision. I am far 
from pessimistic. Beloved, is a democratic 
church able to be loyal?—that’s the question. 
And each individual member must answer 
for himself. What shall your answer be? 
And remember the future of our church de- 


pends on your answer. 
W. A. HARPER. 
Elon College, N. C. 


A Seventy-one-year-old Youngster 


The work at the Pleasant Hill Church at 
this place is moving along nicely. The Sun- 
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day-school and church services are holding 
up well. The Ladies’ Aid society had the 
interior of the church f Our re- 
opening was June 11, with all-day service. 
The house looks fine and we are all proud 
of it. Weare also proud of our wide-awake 
Ladies’ Aid society. They are live wires. 
We were without services three weeks ex- 
cept Sunday-school, which was held in the 
basement of the church. During the interval 
the pastor and wife visited their twe sons, 
one in Cincinnati and one in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Had a pleasant time. We found the 
boys well and doing well, which always glad- 
cens our hearts. While at Chattanooga I 
took treatment of one of the finest specialists 
in the United States. He gave me some en- 
couragement. Said if I worked moderately 
1 could continue my work here. The night 
before we left for the South the church 
called a business meeting and plead with us 
to remain another year. I asked time to 
think it over until I saw a specialist. So 
when I returned I promised to remain as 
long as my condition would permit. They 
are so kind and good to us we are loath to 
leave them. I have been taking things mod- 
erately since we returned. Besides my reg- 
ular work, preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon for the high school and delivered memo- 
rial sermons for G. A. R. and for the F. and 
A. M., K. of P., and Oddfellows—joint serv- 
ice. Pretty good for a seventy-one-year-old 
boy, isn’t it? Well, beloved, while I take 
charge of a church her banner shall not trail 
in the dust. When a preacher fails to meas- 
ure up to the opportunities as they come he 
should get out of the way and give a 
minister a chance who will. 
W. D. SAMUEL. 
Wingate, Indiana. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, June. 19—Sunday was a fine 
day at Hord. Baptized eleven and had 
quite good interest. The work there seems 
to be on the upgrade. The work at Louis- 
ville is doing very well. We have rebuilt 
the seats and are giving the church some 
needed painting soon. We want to have a 
general good revival here this fall. We are 
in need of a parsonage and the brethren are 
not able to build one and carry the work. 
Bro. Cecil Luke reports good services at 
Wabash.—JOHN BAUGHMAN, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Advance, June 19—Home Mission Day 
was observed at Advance, Sunday, June 18. 
The entire day was given over to home mis- 
sions. We followed a careful, definite plan. 
It was a spiritual uplift, indeed, closing with 
a splendid Children’s Day program. The 
total offering was $125. Pastor, superin- 
tendent, teachers, people—all were happy. 
Baptismal services were also held, Rev. B. 
A. Hartley baptizing twelve —C. B. BEAVER. 


Linn Grove, June 19—Sunday, June 11, 
was a great day for the Paw Paw Church 
of the Eel River Conference. The attend- 
ance for the Sunday-school was the best in 
the past two years, due to the faithful and 
untiring efforts of the superintendent, Mrs. 
Carrie Meyers. After the Sunday-school 
service we went to the river where we held 
our baptismal service, there being thirty- 
nine to receive baptism. Our Children’s 
Day service, which was held in the evening, 
was a splendid success. We were pleased to 
have with us on this occasion the ladies’ 
quartet of Urbana, Ind., which brought a 
real gospel message in song. The little tots 
and the committee which trained them are 
to be congratulated for the successful ren- 


dition of the evening’s program.—BERT 
Pace, Pastor. 


Merom, June 20—Had increased attend- 
ance and fine interest at Pleasant Union. 
The work is quite hopeful. Had very help- 
ful services at Poplar. Had communion 
services which were very impressive. Also 
took the home mission offering. The work at 
Christian Chapel is more encouraging. Had 
a splendid appointment. The choir did ex- 
cellent singing. The, outlook is brighter than 
it was awhile back. The Pastors’ Summer 
School is starting off hopefully—A. H. 
BENNETT. 


Advance, June 17—Most of our churches 
are now busy with children’s services. Last 
Sunday evening Lebanon, Old Union, Pleas- 
ant View, Fairview, Browns Wonder, and 
all Boone County churches had crowded 
houses with good programs. Sunday, June 
18, Advance and New Salem have splendid 
programs arranged. The committees of the 
various churches deserve great praise for 
their work in preparing the programs. New 
Salem and Browns Wonder churches have 
been having some splendid meetings almost 
all spring with short sermons followed by 
the pastor. It has proven to be a very in- 
teresting and instructive plan. Young peo- 
ple have charge part of the time. The la- 
dies’ missionary society gave a very interest- 
ing missionary program one evening to a 
full house. Another very enjoyable service 
was given by six laymen at both churches. 
The pastor gave each one subjects on our 
denominational work such as, Our Conven- 
tion Leaders, Editors, Church Literature, 
Colleges, Great Preachers, Music Writers, 
etc. Every one enjoyed the spirit of the 
services. The plan encouraged them in read- 
ing and finding out about our own people. 
We have received a few subscriptions to The 
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Herald of Gospel Liberty with more to fol- 
low later.—W. P. Krpprey. 


NEBRASKA 


Gresham, June 19—Every pastor in the 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska Conference 
attended the Summer School of Religious 
Education at Albany, Mo., and stayed the 
whole term. Wayland also had two lay 
members, Mr. R. Jones and Mrs. C. G. Nel- 
son. Last week, Rev. Nelson spoke at the 
Nebraska State Sunday School Convention. 
Clyde Maruse, teacher of our young peo- 
ple’s class, also attended. Thursday after- 
noon the missionary society observed Cradle 
Roll Day. Sixty-two women and children 
attended and twenty-two names were placed 
cn the Cradle Roll. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Clara Thomas, the superintendent. Yester- 
day morning and afternoon our Sunday- 
school joined in the precinct convention. In 
the evening, we held a beautiful baptismal 
service at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Heine 
Walford. Eight people were baptized.— 
GERTRUDE B. NELSON. 


NEW YORK 


Machias, June 29—These first three weeks 
of June have been exceedingly busy ones 
with this church, as we have been closing up 
the work of two years of associations as pas- 
tor and people. So many of the things we 
are just now accomplishing will not appear 
in conference reports for yet another year. 
The services last Sunday were the last of 
the regular services before the annual con- 
ference sessions. An interesting Children’s 
Day program was presented at a morning 
merger service of church and Sunday- 
school. The home mission period was closed 
with substantial gains in our offerings. The 
local lodges of the I. O. O. F. and Rebekahs 
were with us in the evening for their an- 
nual memorial service. The pastor took as 
his subject, “A Citizen of Samaria in This 
Twentieth Century.” Attendance at all of 
these services was excellent. Sunday, June 
11, an automobile party was arranged to 
Delavan where seven candidates were im- 
mersed by the pastor. In this way we had 
the friendly co-operation of the Baptist 
Church of that place, who accorded us the 
use of their baptistry for the occasion. A 
special meeting for the incorporation of the 
church had been held on Saturday, June 3, 
when it was unanimously voted to incorpo- 
rate. The papers are now filed in this im- 
portant step which had been omitted in all 
the long years of the local church history. 
This step was now taken in anticipation of 
proposed repairs and improvements on the 
present church edifice, plans for which are 
now in the hands of the building committee. 
Rev. Howsare’s visit with us recently was a 
fine thing for us. The efficiency institutes 
which he puts on, we believe, are worth 
while. Quite as a direct result of his visit, 
plans are being made for a Daily Vacation 
Bible School during a part of July. Our 
New York Western Conference meets next 
Friday, June 23, with. the Orangeport 
Church. Indications are for a good interest 
in the sessions, and from there we will re- 
turn to the work here with a feeling of 
gratitude to God that we are thus joined 
in labor and service with a forward-looking 
and forward-moving church.—JOHN M. WIL- 
LIAMS, Pastor. 

OHIO 


Dayton, Walnut Hills, June 19—The trip 
recently made by a number of representa- 
tives of this congregation to a Methodist 
church, near Lebanon, gave impetus to a 
spirit that is commendable, so that on Sun- 
day afternoon, June 4, sixty-eight went in 
autos and Fords to the old Bethany Church, 
just east of Lebanon, and conducted a two- 
hour program of solos, duets, choir selec- 
tions, violin solos, and most splendid sing- 


ing by the con tion. Mr. Raymond 
Kersey, deacon of the Walnut Hills Church, 
and a former member of the Bethan 

Church, presided, and indeed is the one most 
responsible for these trips. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Pressley E. Zartmann and 
Mr. Marlowe Kersey, while the sermon was 
given by Rev. A. W. Hirby, pastor of the 
Walnut Hills Church. The matter had been 
“noised about” most generally, so that the 
church would not hold the large crowd that 
came out to hear, to see, and to have some 
part in the service. For a long while no 
service of any kind had been held in this 
church, but the spirit of service must have 
moved the stagnant waters, for on Sunday 
morning, June 11, the Sunday-school was 
reorganized with forty-three present. The 
following Sunday fifty-nine were present. 
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Business Is Business 


“Business is Business,” the Little Man 
said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes,’ 
Where the only gospel is ‘get ahead,’ 
And never spare friends or foes, 
‘Slay or be slain,’ is the slogan cold, 
You must struggle and slash and 
» tear, 
For Business is Business, a fight for 
gold, 
Where all that you do is fair!” 





“Business is Business,” the Big Man 
said, 
“A battle to make of earth 
A place to yield us more wine and 
bread 
More pleasure and joy and mirth; 
There are still some bandits and buc- 
eaneers - 
Who are jungle-bred_ beasts of trade, 
But their number dwindles with pass- 
ing years 
And dead is the code they made!” 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man 
said, 
“But it’s something that’s more, far 
more; | 
For it makes sweet gardens of deserts 
dead, 

And cities it built now roar 
Where once the deer and gray wolf ran 
From the pionecr’s swift advance; 
Business is Magic that toils for man 

Business is True Romance.” 


“And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have only themselves to blame 
If they feel no whit of the keen de- 
light . 
In playing the Bigger Game, 
The game that calis on the heart and 
head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve; 
‘Business is Business,’” the Big Man 
said, 
“And that Business is to serve!” 


—Berton Braley, in The Baptist. 
i) 
The people are encouraged to go on to still 
better things and steps are being taken to 
have preaching services. If any church does 
not believe that this kind of missionary 


effort pays and brings its abundant reward, 
just try it—THE SAMB Forp DRIVER. 


Christiansburg, June 20—The Vacation 
Bible School at the Cove Springs Church 
was quite a success. The average attend- 
ance about twelve percent better than last 
year. This was fine when you consider that 
it is a country church and that the farmers 
must quit work, use their machines, school 
hack, or whatever conveyance was available, 
to bring the boys and girls to the school and 
take them to their homes again. The closing 


program was excellent. Aside from the or- 
dinary course of procedure the church has 
been given quite a finishing touch. The 
floors have been grained and varnished, new 
carpets for aisles and pulpit, and new blinds 
for the windows have been provided. It all 
adds much to the beauty of the church. We 
are trying now to secure an enrollment at 
Christiansburg for a Vacation Bible School 
there. If some one should need a good help- 
er to start him out in his Vacation Bible 
School, we can furnish one with two 
years of experience in the work. The 
person referred to is Miss Mary Marr, R. 
R. 1, Tippecanoe City, Ohio.—CHas. B. 
Lusk, Pastor. 


West Manchester, June 20—The men’s 
class of the Christian Sunday-school cele- 
brated Fathers’ Day, Sunday, June 18, with 
a fine program. The class was fortunate in 
securing the services of Rev. Ray Upson, of 
Dayton, as speaker for the occasion. His 
address was an inspiration and should help 
all men to realize the responsibilities and 
privileges of fatherhood. Morris, 
teacher of the class, recited an original 
poem dedicated to “Dad,” and Charles Laird 
followed with a recitation which was highly 
appreciated. Rev. Upson favored the audi- 
ence with two beautiful solos. A special 
number was rendered by the quartet, as- 
sisted by Revs. Huey and Upson. 
of 200 set for attendance was reached and 
an offering of $10.17 received. The Parent- 
Teachers Association is arranging to hold a 
community picnic on July 4. A festival 
under the auspices of the Association Satur- 
day evening was well patronized.. The Com- 
munity Vacation Bible School expects to 
begin on July 17. It is to be held at the 
public school building for a period of two 
weeks. An enjoyable meeting of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society was held Wednesday 
evening at the home of Miss Janeva Frank. 
Thirty-four members were present. Rev. 
Huey was called to Dayton on Tuesday to 
preach the funeral of Mrs. Bentley at the 
Crown Point Christian Church—MyYRTLE 
TRONE. 


Defiance College Notes 


The annual commencement exercises, June 
10-14, were of the usual high order. 

The inter-society oratorical contest was 
held on Saturday evening. First and second 
places were won by Randall Fullmer and 
Miss Marian Morrill of the Philos. 

The baccalaureate sermon on Sunday af- 
ternoon was preached by Dr. Martyn Sum- 
merbell, vice-president of the college, on 
“What Is Your Life?” This sermon was 
characteristically rich and inspiring. It im- 
pressed several people who heard it as be- 
ing the very best of the many which Dr. 
Summerbell has given here. 

The anniversary meeting of the Christian 
Associations was held on Sunday evening. 
The address was given by Rev. J. H. War- 
ner, who has been engaged in Y. M. C. A. 
work in Brazil, South America, the past 
eighteen years. 

On Monday evening the glee clubs, as- 
sisted by singers from Defiance and Toledo, 
with Miss Blossom Jean Wilcox directing, 
sang Hayden’s Oratorio entitled, “The Sea- 
sons.” 

President Caris’ report to the Board of 
Trustees showed a most encouraging finan- 
cial condition. Current expenses had been 
kept within the income with some margin, 
and with good prospects for the future. Sev- 
eral substantial gifts toward the deficit were 
received recently. 

The graduation exercises on Wednesday 
were of a high order. Twenty-one received 
degrees. Two honorary degrees were con- 
ferred. Professor Brannock, of Elon Col- 
lege, N. C., received the degree of Doctor of 
Letters and Rev. Wilson P. Minton, of Day- 
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ton, Ohio, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The commencement address was given by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and State 
Commissioner of Education. He is a man 
of rare attainments as a scholar, and of 
charming simplicity and directness as a 
speaker. His forceful address on “Char- 
acter” delighted all who heard it. 

The concluding meeting was the alumni 
banquet, Wednesday noon. 

The prospects for the coming year are 
very bright. The faculty will be enlarged 
by three additional members, and present 
indications are for a large enrollment of 
students. 

The summer school will open this week. 
This is largely attended and brings many 
new faces to the campus. 

The regular church activities will con- 
tinue through July. 

The Pastors’ School will begin July 18. 
Our pastors within the Defiance district 
should avail themselves of the rare privilege 
which this schoo] affords. Dr. Thomas and 
the colleges are rendering real Kingdom 
service in providing these schools and mak- 
ing it financially possible for pastors to at- 
—_ The pity is that all do not appreciate 
it. 


F. H. P. 


Rev. Hugh G. Hardway 


Hugh G. Hardway was born at Gallipolis, 
Ohio, October 5, 1869, and died at Des 
Moines, New Mexico, on May 28, 1922, aged 
fifty-two years. 

In his early manhood he taught school in 
Ohio, but later went to the Stanfordville, 
N. Y., college, where he graduated in 1896 
and entered the ministry as a Christian min- 
ister. He held pastorates at Millbridge, 
Maine, at Tredom, New Hampshire, at Vien- 
na, New Jersey, and at Hartwick, New 
York. About twelve years ago on account of 
ill health he was compelled to abandon the 
ministry and came to Texas, shortly com- 
ing to New Mexico, where he settled upon a 
homestead near Guy, this country. 

In 1900, he was married to Miss Mary 
Shuler. Of this union five children survive, 
three of whom were at home at the time of 
his death. 

Over a year ago Mr. Hardway was elected 
a justice of the peace and shortly after- 
wards was appointed U. S. commissioner. 
He was filling both of these places at the 
time of his death. 

Hugh G. Hardway was a man that people 
had to know to appreciate. He was tireless 
in @ war on what he considered wrong and 
was strong in his likes and dislikes. For 
years he had been a sufferer, yet in spite of 
his afflictions he was interested and took 
part in the affairs of the community. He 
has gone to his reward and when the bal- 
ances are cast all that was good will be en- 
tered to his credit. 


Illinois State Conference 


The Bethel Church is making great prep- 
aration for the State Conference to be held 
July 11-13. The time will soon be here. We 
are asking for the co-operation of every 
church and minister of the State. Just a 
few churches and a few ministers cannot 


make it go successfully. We demand that 


every captain train his little army for serv- 
ice and be present. This conference will be 
just what we make it. No doubt some will 
say, “I can’t go. It is useless. There will 
be no one there. The State Conference has 
been a failure, and transportation is so ex- 
pensive. After all, I think, it is useless to 
go.” Listen, I think that is the great 
trouble with the army of God. Our faith 
weakens too soon, and if we don’t get results 





immediately we are ready to throw up the 
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job and quit. The way to get the enemy is 
first to train for service, load the gun, take 
aim at the right time, then shoot. Do not 
bother about results, another will care for 
the dead. We are commanded at all times 


to go. 

We ask, therefore, that all ministers and 
churches be represented, and that all 
churches take the offering. You know this 
work cannot go without finance. 

The church will serve meals in the base- 
ment of the church. Arrangements will be 
made for games on the church lawn. The 
church will furnish good music and good 
readings. Come and get acquainted with the 
people and the fine speakers, and also get 
your spiritual strength renewed. 

Those coming by rail, come to Mansfield, 
Farmer City, or Deland. Please write to 
J. T. Brooks, Mansfield, Ill., as to how you 
will come. 

Don’t forget the date—July 11-13. 

Please send all offerings to Rev. Lloyd 
Reich, Merom, Ind., or to M. S. Campbell, 
Collison, Ill. Please take the offering. 

J. T. Brooks, President. 

LLoypD REICH, Secretary. 


_ Rev. G. R. Hammond, D. D. 


The stockholders 
and the Board of 
Trustees of Union 
Christian College 
had for several 
years enjoyed the 
fellowship and the 
service of the late 
Rev. G. R. Ham- 
mond, and they de- 
sire in this public 
way to express 
their high appre- 
ciation of his char- 
: acter and pay trib- 

: ute to his memory. 
To do this they appointed Dr. J. F. Bur- 
nett, Bro. D. A. Epperson, and Rev. J. M. 
Plunkett a committee to prepare and present 
a memorial of his life. This they did, and it 
was read at the commencement, as follows: 


Doctor Hammond’s service, as a member 
of the governing board of Union Christian 
College may have ceased, but his influence 
vpon its life and character is as endless as 
the rising and the setting of the sun. The 
abiding place he held in the hearts of his 
co-laborers and the student body of the col- 
lege will remain undisturbed through all 
time to come. 

“The gray-haired saint may fail at last, 
The sunset guide a wanderer prove; 


Death only binds ‘us fast 
To the bright shores of love.” 





rae Fl 


Gilbert Romaine Hammond was born in 
Huntersland, N. Y., December 11, 1848, and 
died in Merom, Indiana, June 9, 1922. We 
talk a great deal these days about the in- 
fluence of big things and the necessity of 
organizing all the small colleges and 
churches into one great big church or col- 
lege. Huntersland, N. Y., is a small village 
in an obscure part of New York and several 
miles from a railroad. The land is hilly 
and about the only piece of level land suf- 
ficiently large for even a small meetiny- 
house is occupied by the Christian Church 
of the village. The people are of ‘the com- 
mon nee eee but devotedly re- 
ligious. Out of that little church of the com- 
mon folk, nestling close up against the 
hills as though it would hide itself from the 
public gaze, have come to the Kingdom of 
God the following named ministers: Revs. 
Benjamin Dunfee, Chas. Morton. Addis Al- 
bro, R. G. Fenton, B. S. Crosby, M. W. 
Borthwick, C. I. Deyo, E. D. Hammond, W. 
H. Denison, and our dear brother, Rev. G. 
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RK. Hammond. Revs. Benj. Dunifee and Ad- 
dis Albro were Methodists and Rev. Chas. 
Morton was a Baptist. Doctor Hammond 
united with the Christian Church when but 
fifteen years of age, and for all his remain- 
ing years remained faithful to the religious 
vows taken in his boyhood. 

He was ordained elder in the Christian 
Church in 1892, and with a zeal and devo- 
tion characteristic of his whole life he gave 
himself to the new task. Doctor Hammond 
was an educated man and an educator. He 
studied in Starkey Seminary, New York; 
Syracuse University, N. Y., and took short 
courses in Harvard and John Hopkins Uni- 
versities. He was a graduate of Union 
Christian College in the class of 1876. 
Three several times he was principal 
of Starkey Seminary, and for several 
years professor in Antioch College. iinishing 
his work as an instructor here among the 
friends and co-laborers of his retiring years. 
In a very vital way Doctor Hammond 
touched the community in which he lived, 
and ‘this school in which he worked, with 
ability and helpfulness. There are many who 
will cherish him in enduring memory as a 
friend of real worth. 

It is not easy to describe a perfect char- 
acter. Should a perfectly normal man come 
in here today it would be difficult to describe 
him, but did he limp, even a little, he could 
be pointed out; did he squint even a little, 
he could be distinguished; did he stutter 
ever so slightly, it would not be difficult to 
tell him from others; but when it comes to 
describing a perfectly normal man, one finds 
great difficulty. Doctor Hammond was so 
nearly normal in body, in character, in 
spirit, in fellowship, indeed in his mental, 
spiritual, and his social life, that he is not 
easily described. But some things may be 
pointed out which marked him as the man 
we loved, and whom we, in this feeble way, 
seek to honor. He held and expressed a 
perfect Christian faith. His trust in God 
and his confidence in men were unshaken 
even by unexplainable providence and incon- 
sistent conduct. He proved himself true un- 


der a full measure of trial and a severe test- - 


ing of his faith. By weakness he was made 
strong, cast down, but not discouraged; de- 
feated, but not conquered; and never for a 
moment doubted he the goodness of God. He 
could say: 
“I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 
I hear with groans and travail cries 
The world confess its sin. 
Yet in the maddening maze of things 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed truth my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good.” 


Truthfulness, integrity, and goodness of 
heart were virtues which he possessed in a 
pre-eminent degree. The truth he told with 
frankness always, bluntness sometimes. His 
integrity was rugged and undisguised, and 
his goodness of heart was tender and true. 
There was not an element of carouflage in 
his make-up. No painted, deceiving, mis- 
leading pretentious hypocrites for him. He 
knew there was no boldness like honesty, no 
cowardice like guilt. He was exalted by his 
obligations; to him duty did not enslave but 
made free. He undertook a year’s work at 
Union Christian College, he laid himzelf un- 
der obligation and made certain promises, 
he undertook certain tasks, not one of which 
was easily met; but with indefatigable in- 
dustry, holy courage, and a manly purpose 
he kept his promise, he honored his work, he 
met his obligation. He kept the faith, he 
finished his course, and the Master says, and 
the Board of Trustees says, and the College 
faculty says, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 

Doctor Hammond had pluck and persever- 
ance; he had patience and forbearance; he 
had in his work the qualities and virtues of 
a man whose ideals and purposes were high 
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enough, and whose vision was extended 
enough, and whose labors were ardu- 
ous enough to bring him to the front rank of 
the great and good of his day. His educa- 
tion was uphill, the best part of which he 
obtained himself. The education received 
at school or college is but a beginning and 
is valuable mainly inasmuch as it trains the 
mind and habituates it to continuance in 
study. Knowledge which is acquired by our 
own diligent and persevering effort becomes 
a possession entirely one’s own. 

Doctor Hammond was a student until the 
sun of his life sank to rise no more, for he 
knew that— 

“Heaven is not reached by a single bound, 

We build the ladder on which we rise 


From the lonely earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


But the strong man is gone. We shall 
miss him from the streets of our village, 
from the classroom in our college, from our 
councils in board meetings, from our wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, from our social gather- 
ings, and our circle of friends. 

But we shall not forget him, we shall see 
his face and hear his voice as in the silence 
of watches in the night our sorrow-stricken 
souls communicate with those they loved. 
And when we, too, have come to the sunset 
time and pass over to be with God we shall 
renew our friendship and our fellowship 
with him whom we knew as neighbor, friend, 
and brother. 


When Martin Took the Air 
A Story 


ing up in an airplane,” said Mrs. 

Towne to her eleven-year-old son. To- 
gether they were taking the long-talked-of 
trip to California and, with eight hours on 
their hands in Chicago, were spending part 
of the time in Lincoln Park, where by chance 
an aviator who had served in France was 
giving exhibition flights. 

“May I go near enough to look into the 
cockpit?” asked Martin. “Maybe he’d ex- 
plain things just a little to me.” 

“Yes,” agreed mother, “you may, though 
how you know the name of things I don’t 
know. Yes, you may look as long as you 
like and ask as many questions as the flying 
man has patience to answer. See, I'll sit 
on this shady bench and read my book.” 

“Read a book!” exclaimed Martin. “Why, 
he might go up! Don’t you want to come, 
too?” 

“Martin, dear,” said mother with an in- 
ward sense that perhaps she was failing 
him, “my mind doesn’t take just the same 
pleasure in the inside workings of an air- 
plane that yours does. You run along and 
let me read this time. No, I wouldn’t miss 
seeing him go up for anything. One eye on 
the book, one eye on the airplane, I promise 
you.” 

Twenty minutes later a whir of the en- 
gine, a glide along the grass, and the white- 
winged airplane rose toward the sky like a 
huge bird flying home. 

“He’s gone,” a little voice said, and moth- 
er’s eyes came back to earth to see Martin 
standing quietly at her side. “He can’t fall 
out. He showed me all the straps that hold 
him in. O mother, don’t you wish we could 
fly to California? Course you can see side- 
ways from car windows; but if you’re fly- 
ing it must be like—like having your blind- 
ers taken off if you’re a horse so you can see 
every way all at once. Some day I’m going 
to have an airplane.” 

“Q Martin, can’t you possibly find enough 
things on the earth to interest you? I 
couldn’t bear to watch you go up in the 
clouds.” 

Their heads were tipped backwards, their 
eyes on the airplane, a vanishing speck. 

“You wouldn’t,” said Martin positively. 


N‘ Martin, I cannot consent to your go- 


“You’d go with me. When I’m grown up 
you’re going to have lots of luxuries.” 

“Luxuries?” repeated mother, a little 
catch in her voice. “It would be luxury to 
stay together on the ground. Why are you 
aiways so interested in airplanes?” 

“That man—Edward Powers is his name 
—is only thirteen years older than I am. 
He’s twenty-four, and I’m eleven. And he 
has been flying five years, and five from 
thirteen is”— 

“Martin, do stop!” begged mother.., 


“Is eight,” continued Martin, not to be 
sidetracked. “All right, we won’t talk 
about it now; but you'll love the clouds near 
to and the world just a little map under- 
neath when I do take you up. And I’m go- 
ing to fly soon. I’ve got to find out how it 
feels.” 

Two days later, halfway to the Pacific 


0 
“Do It Now”’ 


If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work your pastor’s doing: 
If you Hke him or you love him, 
Tell him now, 
Den’t withhold your approbation 
Till the parson makes oration, 
And he lies with snowy lilies 
O’er his brow. 


"Tis no matter how you shout it, 
He won’t really care about it; 
He won’t know how many teardrops 
You have shed. 
If you think some praise is due him, 
Now’s the time to slip it te him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money, 
Is the comment kind and sunny, 
And the hearty, warm approval 
Of a friend; 
For it gives to life a savor, 
And it makes you stronger, braver, 
And it gives you heart and spirit 
To the end, 


If he earns your praise, bestow it; 
If you like him, let him know it; 
Let the words of true encouragement 
Be said. 
Do not wait till life is over, 
And he’s underneath the clover, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead. 
—Selected. 





Coast, the train stopped at a little prairie 
village which was bustling with excitement. 
As the train wheels ground to a noisy stop 
on the hot rails Martin stuck his head out of 
the window. “It’s an airplane landed!” he 
shouted excitedly, running to the rear door 
of the car. “The conductor says he thinks 
we’ve got a hot box. Mayn’t I run right 
over and right back? See, it’s just beyond 
that nearest hay store. Course I wouldn’t 
miss the train,” and at mother’s reluctant 
nod he ran across the street powdered to 
thick dust. 


“I’ve got to let him be a boy,” fretted 
mother, watch in hand. “But I do wish he’d 
come back; it’s seven minutes.” And the 
next minute she heard the conductor’s cheery 
call far down the platform: “Board! All 
aboard!” And the long train crept on its 
way. 


Through the train to the back platform 
sped mother, only to see Martin growing 
smaller and smaller as the shining rails 
lengthened the distance between them. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” demanded the 
conductor. “Yes, I did say I thought we 
had a hot box, but we didn’t. Had no idea 
he’d gone from the platform. No, he can’t 
overtake us on the next train. Yes, I’ll tele- 
graph back to the agent to have an eye on 
him till you can get there. Lucky you don’t 
have to wait long for the next eastbound. 
I'll see you off at the next station, and 
you’ll have only a half-hour wait. Yes, I’ll 
see to it that your tickets are good on to- 
morrow’s westbound. Mighty sorry. Best 
I can do.” 

“It’s my fault entirely,” said mother mis- 
erably. 

“Oh, well,” said the cheery conductor, 
“good lesson for him, maybe. Fly fast, don’t 
they?” he added, his head uptilted. “Catch- 
ing us—now would you believe it?—that 
airplane your boy was investigating.” 

“I never want to see one again,” said 
mother. 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t say that,” went on 
the conductor. “Many a good turn that avi- 
ator’s done perhaps for all of us in France. 
Flying low, isn’t he? He’ll pass us in ten 
minutes, and we’re going sixty miles an hour 
almost! Well, it’s youth for progress. Hel- 
lo!” he went on after a pause. “Two of them 
aboard and waving as if we were their long- 
lost friends! You don’t suppose”— 

But mother had gone back to her own car 
to gather together bag and coat, ready te get 
off at the next station. An hour between 
stations—how wide these spaces in the west- 
ern world! But at last the wheels again 
slowed down, and mother was ready at the 
door. The conductor was ahead of her, lean- 
ing far out to have a look at the platform. 

“No need to get off, Mrs. Towne,” he 
chuckled, just as the brakes ground to a 
standstill and a joyous and familiar voice 
sang: “Here I am, mother! You weren’t 
worried, were you? We flew low, and I 
waved and waved, and I thought you’d see 
and- know. Here’s Mr. Powers. I knew 
you’d want to thank him. He strapped me 
in as tight! Oh, mother, I knew I didn’t 
have your consent, but you always say there 
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are times when I have to use my own judg- 
ment, and so I used it and caught the train! 
My, but I was glad when I saw there was 
nothing to do but fly in an airplane!” 

All this time he clung fast to the hand of 
the, tall, lean airman; and as mother looked 
into his shy face, bronzed by the sun, and 
into his eyes, blue as his own sky element, 
she felt as if any mother must be proud to 
her heart’s core of such manhood. 

“I can’t begin to thank you,” she began. 

“Why, that’s nothing,” said the flying 
man. “Martin’s a born airman; no squeam- 
ishness for him. I thought you’d be glad 
not to have to take the trip back and wait 
over a day in this bake-oven country. Yes, 
I’m flying all the way to the coast. Thank 
you, I’d like to come to see you. Yes, Mar- 
tin gave me your address, and he has mine. 
I tell him the next time we go up we'll have 
to have your consent, though. Perhaps you’d 
go up with us?” His blue eyes twinkled at 
the consternation written on her face. 

And then two whistles, and again the long 
train sped on its way. 

“As good as I thought,” Martin was say- 
ing. “Oh, mother, it was millions better 
than I could ever have imagined. You can’t 
think what it feels like to be a bird. Didn’t 
you ever want to be a bird? Isn’t it fine he’s 
going to be so near us? A hundred miles is 
nothing to an-airplane—you know it isn’t, 
after the way we caught the train. I did 
wish you were having the fun, too. I’m 
never going up again without you.” 

“In that case,” said mother with an un- 
certain little smile, “I needn’t ever worry 
about either of us leaving the earth again, 
need I?” But in her eyes was the vision of 
a straight, khaki-clad, keen-eyed young sol- 
dier, unafraid, a part of the elements them- 
selves, and in her ears the car wheels clicked 
out over and over the remark the blue- 
coated conductor had made on the rear plat- 
form: “It’s youth for progress! It’s youth 
for progress!” 

“Martin,” said she, turning suddenly to 
her flushed and tousled-headed son, “if ever 
you’re a lean, brown aviator like our friend, 
Mr. Powers, will you sometimes remember 
when you’re diving through clouds that it’s 
just a little wrench for mothers—all moth- 
ers left behind.”—Rose Brooks, in the Con- 
gregationalist. 


Supply and Demand 
HE dominie was in a brown study. So 
when his parishioner and intimate friend 
came into the room he plunged at once into 
his philosophizings. 

“Here is a letter I received this morning 
from one of the boards,” he began, as he 
handed it to the caller. “They suggest that 
we have a vocational day and that I preach 
on the call of the ministry to young men.” 

“It’s a splendid idea,” said Mr. Dean. “TI 
have wondered why it hasn’t been done. I 
have had such a thing in mind myself. It 
seems to me that every church ought to send 
some young men into the ministry. Now 
there’s—” 

“I have thought so at times, also,” inter- 
rupted the preacher. “But last night cured 
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me. You see I acted as moderator at the 
congregational meeting of Christ Church. 
You have doubtless heard that they have 
called a pastor.” 

“No, is that so? It took them a long time, 
but then we all know that ministers are 
scarce in these days. That is one reason 
why this vocational day should be observed.” 

“Yes, the dearth is very serious,” con- 
tinued the minister dryly. “There were just 
seventy-four candidates for the pulpit of 
Christ Church. Some of them literally 
begged for a hearing. Well, there are sev- 
enty-three disappointed ones today.” 

“Does that mean that these seventy-four 
men were dissatisfied with their present pas- 
torates?” 

“It means that they were open to offers 
to improve their situations. About the only 
way to do that in the average free denomi- 
nation is to make application such as they 
did. They might give as their reason the 
desire to try a more difficult or more attrac- 
tive field. But it all means the same thing 
in the end.” 

“I suppose most of these men are failures 
in their pastorates. You know a great deal 
depends upon the man.” 

“On the contrary, most of them proved 
upon investigation to have been very suc- 
cessful. But it is well known that the only 
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A Little Bit 


A little bit of sugar makes the bitterest 
coffee seem 

Like an aromatic flavor in a cup of bon- 
ny cream. 


A little bit of sunshine makes the cloud- 
test spell appear 

No longer than a minute, no damper 
than a tear. 


A little bit of loving makes a century 
of strife 

Like an amarathine morning on the 
honeyed hills of life. 


A little bit of courage makes an age of 
quaking glow 

With the spirit of the heroes when the 
world began to grow. 


A little bit of laughter makes the sad- 
dest day a thing 
In whose gates of apple blossom every- 
body wants to sing. 
—Bentztown Bard, 


LUA 


way a successful minister can receive pro- 
motion is by changing fields. The Church 
is an exception which recognizes conscien- 
tious service on the part of a minister by 
an increase in salary or the hiring of an 
assistant. It is a short-sighted policy on 
the part of the Church, but it is the actual 
situation.” 

“Then I take it Christ Church pays a very 
good salary.” 

“The minister they have-ealled will receive 
considerably less than his predecessor. His 
salary was not large compared with the in- 
come of the men of the church. I tried to 
induce the congregation to keep the salary 
at the old figure. But the chairman of the 
finance committee interrupted me. 
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“‘A minister’s salary is determined solely 
by the law of supply and demand,’ he in- 
sisted. ‘And you can see by the number of 
applicants we have that the logical thing to 
do is to reduce the salary.’ ”’ 

“But a young college man deciding upon 
his life work would never go into the min- 
istry if he looked at it like that. He would 
sell his services somewhere else for a higher 
figure. Now there’s—” 

“Precisely. But the church judges its sal- 
aries on that basis. The minister doesn’t 
know it until he has had experience. That 
is just the difficulty with this letter. Voca- 
tional day will increase the supply but not 
the demand. The next time Christ Church 
has a vacant pulpit there will be a hundred 
candidates, perhaps, and then the salary will 
go still lower. But I believe that I will 
preach that sermon. And I am going to 
show the facts in the case. Any young man 
who goes into the ministry from this church 
is going with his eyes open.” 

Dean moved toward the door. 

“Why must you go so soon? I have been 
so discourteous that I haven’t even asked 
your errand. You had something on you 
mind when you came in.” 

“Oh, it is nothing much,” said the visitor. 
“It can wait. You see, it is about my boy 
Harley. You know he graduates from Yale 
next week. And he has about decided to 
study for the ministry. But we will talk it 
over some other time.” 

And the door closed.—William H. Leach, 
in. The Christian Century. 


Dead Right But Better Alive 


WHY do you turn out for every road hog 

that comes along?” said Mrs. Snappye, 
rather crossly. “The right of way is ours, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, undoubtedly!” answered her hus- 
band, calmly. “But you’d better read that 
epitaph which appeared in a newspaper re- 
cently. I committed it to memory: 


“*Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 
wrong.’ ” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Are You the One— 


FOREVER catching cold in church, and 
(to hear you tell it) nowhere else? 

To note the preacher’s mannerisms more 
easily than to pray for him? 

That has to admit you are “touchy,” 
probably because of the loss of spiritual 
sensitiveness? 

Willing to have your character read by 
what you read? 

To feel you mean little to your church? 
The real trouble is the church means little 
to you. 

To believe an open mind is the first step 
to the mind of Christ? 

To give Christ the preeminence in all 
things—except one or two? 

To keep step with God as the best way 
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of developing spiritual muscle?—The (N. 
Y.) Christian Advocate. 


The Shepherds 


Then the sign itself—how in keeping with 
the divine method is the direction to seek 
for a King in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger? Wonder-loving human na- 
ture, if left to itself, would seek the mar- 
velous in the unusual and would try to seek 
the unusual with the marvelous. “Show us 
the Father,” said Philip, “and it sufficeth 
us.” He desired a glimpse of God on a 
throne. He would have liked truth in some 
more spectacular form than in a human life. 
The shepherds might have sought a king 
elsewhere if they had not been given this 
definite direction; for, simple-hearted and 
truth-loving as they were, they would hardly 
have thought of swaddling clothes and man- 
ger as marks of royalty. One of the mes- 
sages that shepherds need is that they are 
to seek for God’s coming in lowly circum- 
stances. There is in most of us a false 
humility which leads to skepticism of the 
simple and common revelations which are 
made nearest us. We do not really believe 
the voices in our very presence to be pro- 
phetic. We have not learned how to sanc- 
tify the ordinary by conceiving of it as a 
means by which God can speak to us. We 
are not only skeptical of the importance 
of that which lies closest at hand, but we 
are also a little skeptical as to whether 
God can do much with the ordinary. There 
is a trace of unworthy skepticism of God 
in our search for signs. God has sometimes 
to send angels to the shepherds to help 
them see the value of men like themselves. 
He uses the extraordinary to enforce the im- 
portance of the ordinary. He puts strange 
lights in the heavens to start men to looking 
into mangers. He sets the angels singing 
to teach men the significance of an infant’s 
cry.—Selected. 

o 


R. DALE in one of his books gives an in- 

teresting incident in connection with a cer- 
tain chapel which had a peculiarly noble set 
of pillars on which the heavy weight above 
the pulpit seemed to rest. During struc- 
tural alterations these pillars and the pan- 
elled spaces between them had to be cut 
across. Then, to their astonishment, the 
people found that the pillars were actually 
kanging from the very structures which they 


were supposed to uphold. So, in the last 
analysis, it is with faith.“ All human faith 
ultimately rests on experience, either direct 
or transmitted, and the real strength of the 
faith is measured by the directness and im- 
mediacy of its connection with the believer’s 
own experience. Instead of our experience- 
faith depending on its metaphysical explan- 
ations, the fact is that these explanations 
depend entirely upon it—Dr. John Kelman, 
in The Foundations of Faith. 


oO 


It is interesting to note how unobtru 
sively God inserts a human factor inte the 
divine program of progress. The begin- 
nings of history are never recognized. They 
are most often rated as personal erperi- 
ences. None can tell which are large and 
which are small incidents, if indeed there 
be any of the latter, in the process of events. 
—F. G. COFFIN. 

o 


Present conditions in tobacco-soaked 
France recall a former period in the history 
of that country. In 1880 Emperor Louis 
Napoleon of France appointed a commission 
to investigate the effect of tobacco upon in- 
tellectual development. So striking was the 
evidence obtained that on one day he caused 
the pipes of 30,000 young men in Paris to 
be broken, and ordered the expulsion of all 
smokers from the schools.—Selected. 


o 


There is a sense in which this divine sac- 
rifice was made once for all. It never 
needs to be done again, for the day on which 
Jesus rose triumphant over death and hell 
was the springtime of human history. But 
there is another sense in which every soul 
that would follow Christ must: follow him 
to Calvary. You, too, must die to the lesser 
that you may live to the larger life, must 
crucify the flesh to triumph in the spirit. 
There is no other way of sharing in our 
Master’s glory and bearing fruit unto life 
eternal.—R. J. Campbell. 


i 


We shall continue to give and to receive 
and the giving will be the more blessed. 
There will be opportunity for ministering 
and being ministered unto. Such service 
cannot be conditioned upon infirmities. It 
is too high, too divine. All the training of 
this world in goodness and usefulness will 
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find employment there. For its own time 
and purpose this is an excellent world to 
live in, and we can lay up our treasure 
where we shall longest have need of it.— 
Alexander McKenzie. 
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PASTOR WANTED 


The First Christian Church, of Ravena, N. Y., will 
be without a pastor after August 1. We will be glad 
te correspond with any pastor who ‘s in the field 
for a charge, and, if practical, make arrangements 
to have him come here as a candidate. 

Cc. H. Hotuenreck, 
Chairman Ministerial Comittee. 
Ravena, New York. 





KENTUCKY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
The Kentucky Christian Conference will meet at 


Fryes Chapel Christian Church, in Lewis County, 
August 31, 1922. 


. R. 
R. R. 3, Aberdeen, Ohio. 





MINISTERS IN INDIANA 
The ministers in Indiana are urged to remember 





MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


At the coming session of the Miami Ohio Chris- 
tian Conference there will be made a report of the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws, said committee having been appointed at the 
last session of the conference, September, 1921. 

By order of the Committee. 

PRESSLEY E. ZARTMANN, Conference Secretary. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church at Trumbull Corners, N. Y., 
is desirous of securing a resident pastor. Anyone 
wishing to take up the work please write 

Mrs. MartIN WRIGHT. 

Newfield, N. Y. 


EEL RIVER QUARTET CONTEST 


The music committee of Eel River Christian Con- 
ference is planning to put on a quartet contest in 
our Temple at Winona Lake Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 3, 1922. This ae is to be 
ber on our conferen 
very best of all. 


choirs, and _ choruses. ristian 
chorus of sixty young people will sing on Saturday 
of Conference. 
Com™irres on Music, 
. Bersiecet, ‘ 


J. J 
Mrs. F. E. ANpRew. 
Mas. J. E. Errer. 





OTST eS Se ee oe ol eel eo one nro orien 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CARDS 


These cards are regular attendance builders for the Beginners, Primary, and Junior Departments. How they are 
used: Record each pupil’s name on his card. Every pupil that comes on time is given a seal to paste on one of the spaces 
indicated on the card. If the pupil is absent or late, no seali given. A perfect record will show a full card and make a 
pretty souvenir. These cards run for either three or six mnths. At the expiration of time the card should be given 
to the pupil to take home so that the parents may have op vortunity to see pupil’s record. The idea, of course, is to 
ste who can make a perfect record. These cards are sure to bring results. Try them and YOU will be pleased as well 
as the children. 
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The Bluebirds 


Everybody likes birds, and the blue- 
bird is the most popular of them all. 
He is the first to come in the spring 
and the last to leave in the autumn. 
Sometimes he stays all winter. The 
ones we have on this card are that 
kind. When finished, it will make a 
nice picture for the home. 


Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep 


“Little Bo-Peep, she lost her sheep.” 
but it is hoped that she found every 
one of them in the Sunday-school on 
time, with an offering and a good les- 
son. This works like the popular 
Grape and Morning-glory Cards. Each 
pupil is assigned a card and plays that 
she is Bo-Peep. Every Sunday she gets 
a new sheep, and at the end of the 
quarter, if she has a perfect record, 
she has a flock of thirteen sheep. 


Bunny Cards 


Every child likes rabbits, and here 
is an opportunity to get thirteen of 


them, 
The Fish Bowl Plan 


There are enough spaces for a quar- 
ter’s attendance (thirteen). The boys 
and girls will grow enthusiastic over 
this plan. 


The Grape Attendance Card 


Very popular in the Primary and 
Junior Departments and in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Missionary Societies. 
Spaces for six months’ record. 


The Christian Soldier Camp 


The Christian Soldier Camp, showing 
army camp with airplanes in flight. 
one card especially appeals to the 
oys. 


The Little Red Hen 


¢ 
The little red hen wants thirteen 
chickens, but cannot get them unless 
some boy or girl goes to Sunday-school 
every Sunday for three months. 


This card will last a pupil six months; 
and when filled with blossoms it makes 
a record that will be preserved as a 
souvenir. 


Mother Duck Cards 


Old Mother Peking Duck is giving 
her children a swim. She is never sat- 
isfied unless she has thirteen and has 
to depend upon some Sunday-school boy 
or girl to get them for her. 


The Easter Lily 


This is one of the prettiest designs 
that we have and especially appropri- 
ate for the Baster season. Good for 
three months. 


The Kite Card 


Every boy and nearly every girl likes 
to fly a kite. The Sunday-schc%l kites 
are almost as attractive as the ones 
that really fly. 


The Old Apple Tree 


Makes ‘em hungry to come. There 
are twenty-six spaces to be filled by 
seals, or enough for six months’ at- 


The Flag Card 


This is the patriotic card, and every 


boy in the Sunday-school should have 
one. 


Price of Cards, 30c per dozen. Seals put up in packs of 100 each, 20c per pack. 
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